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A NEW ENGLAND GIRL. 
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CHAPTER XXI—Continued. 


She looked at me, pityingly. “ That was 
sad—she knew all about that—sadder still for 
those who were so young as i. Would I take 
Her peaches were raised at 
when last in town, 
that the trees had blossomed full this spring— 
we would, please Heaven, watch their ripening 


more peach? 
Highceliff. Pater told her, 


ourselves.” ‘ 
“Ts Highcliff far from the city?’ 


“No—it is among the Bedford hills, in 
Westchester county—an old place which be- 
longed to Mr. Annesley’s father—Mr. Ralph 
Saville Annesley, I mean—my cousin, to whom 


this place also belongs.” 
’ 
“T3 he often here, ma’am ? 


«“ Not often; I always keep his rooms ready 
for him, for no one knows when he may drop 


in upon one—perhaps from Egypt or Lapland, 


for Cousin Ralph” (how familiarly the name 
seemed!) “is a great traveller, but he usual- 
ly takes his meals at a hotel. I would rather 
he did not, but he bas a fancy that he might 
disturb my quiet—and he is as thoughtful for 


others as he is careless of himself.” 
“Ts he travelling now?” 


“He has epent the winter in Paris, I hear 


from Mr. Spencer, his lawyer. He never 
writes, except on business, and then to Mr. 
Spencer.” 

“ He has no family ?” 


* None—he and I are the last of our race.” 


She pushed back her plate with a sigh, and 
gat for some seconds silent, as if saddened by 


the thought ; then, rousing herself, she added— 

“There is something sad in seeing an old 
family like ours become extinct—but Mr. An- 
nesley has never married, and probably never 


will.” 
“Ts he so very fastidious, then?” 


“No more so, perhaps, than any gentleman 
He is quite a 
favorite with the ladies, yet, as soon as he 
leaves their presence, he forgets all about them, 
and is really quite as attentive toan old woman 
like me, as the gayest of them all. I do not 
think he cares for demestic ties, or it may be 
that the unfrtunate experience of his youth 


who has seen so much of life. 


made him skeptical.” 
I wondered what this experience might be 


had he been “dis’p’inted,” like Miss Agnes 


and Polly Maria? If so, he certainly did not 


as Uncle Steve said, “take to it naterally ;” 
but, as the lady did not seem inclined to speak, 
I at Jast ventured to ask—“ Had he suffered, 


then, very much?” 


“T hardly know. He was very much attached, 
it was said, to a young lady, and was superseded 


jin her parents’ good praces, if not in her aifec 


tions, by his half brother, some years his senior, 
whosesuperior wealth, inherited from his mother, 
weighed largely in his favor. He went to Eng- 
land, but, before the marriage was consumma- 
ted, he was recalled by his brother’s sudden 
Then, the parents of the lady were 
very attentive to him, and it was even said that 
her feelings toward him had never changed, 
her seeming assent having been a sacrifice to 


death. 


filial duty; but as he manifested the most per- 


fect indifference toward them all, and she soon 
after married a son of one of our wealthiest 
merchants, many doubted if he ever cared for 


her at all.” 


“T should hardly think her worth caring for,” 


I said, bluntly. 
She smiled. 


deference to her parents’ will. 


house is the centre of attraction.” 


“ And you think this is why he remains un- 


married ?” 


“T sometimes recur to it as the solution of 
some of his peculiari:ies; and it is natural for 
me, I suppose, to think, when I see Mrs. Lin- 
coln—that’s the lady, dear—how different his 


life might have been, had he married her!” 


She rang for Jane to remove the tray, asked 
me to stir the weed fire burning in the grate, a 
task J had hardiy finished when the Lloyds 
came in, and, receivizg no order to withdraw, I 
tock & low seat, and sa’, trying to picture to my- 
self Mr. Ancesley, with his flashing eye, and 
abrupt, changeful moods, as the husband of that 
elegant lady, dispeasing the honors of that 
house, the “ centre of attraction” in this most 


fashionable city. But, somehow, I did not suc 


ceed; the whole surroundings, though I drew 
them gorgeously enough, seemed too light and 
conventional—his dark face and athletic frame 
would not harmonize with them ; and, to satisfy 
myself, I was obliged to place him alone, be- 
neath an eastern palm, with no background 


save the far line where the limitless expanse o 


sky stooped down to meet the equally limitless 
expanse of arid desert sand below; no sur- 
roundings but the group of turbaned Arab 


guides and the patient camels—or urging hi 


horse over the frozen ground, in the teeth of a 
raw November stcrm, as I had known him 


once, with no companion but his dog. Had 


, hsd crayon and paper, I could not have drawn 
the lines or worked in the shades more carefal- 
ly; and so intent was I, that I scarcely noted 
aught of the presence of the ladies, save the 


soft ripple of their low voices, until they rose t 


Withdraw, and Miss Lloyd said, laughing— 
‘Don’t be too sanguine, Cousin Anne. Perfec- 
tion don’t usually take that form. I dare say 


she has all the faults of her tribe!” 


“ Miss Annesley gave a hurried glance to- 


ward where I sat; the lady noted it with 
shrug of her besutiful shoulders. 
“ Tant micux,” she observed ; 
you the trouble of giving a lesson 
They left the room, the rustle 
swept slong the hall died away; 
tress turned to me— 


in future.” 


“ Pardon me, child—you must be very tired 
and weary, I ought to have dismissed you be- 


fore.” 
“Ts there nothing I can do for you, ma’am? 


“Nothing ; Jane will see to me—and to mor. 


row will be soon enough for you to think of 


work. Good night.” 


As I entered my room, and looked round on | has a leisure evening, it seems selfish to keep 
the, to me, elegant furniture and snow-white 
bed, and thought how, ten nights since, I was 

and ho in a strange place, my 

heart swelled with fervent gratitude to God for 
] All my doubts 

seemed to vanish—I placed the future in His 
hand, only praying for grace and strength to do 





this pleasant haven of rest. 


my duty, wherever it might lie. 


The sl 
happy childhood is not sweeter or | 


home. 


CHAPTER XXII. 
Thave no intention of giving the details 


the life of an “humble companion ;” and mine, 
iss Annesley, must 
have been a wide exception to the general rule. 
She was very like Miss Agnes, minus the sen-| her, 
timentality—very tranquil, fond of old friends 
and old books; and the reader must fancy me 
Shakspeare, Cowper, and 
but far oftener from the volumes of 
her smile growi 

sweeter, and her eyes brighter, at the stately 
courtesy of good old Sir Roger de Coverley, until | h 


living type of her of whom he 


in the service of gentle 


reading about Milton, 
homson, 
the Rambler and Spectator, 


d fancied her the 


“That is the judgment of 
youth. I might have thought so once; but, 
after all, her chief fault was one which older 
eyes are inclined to look on with more leniency— 
She is one of 
the most elegant ladies in the city, and her 


it may save 


of silks as they 
then my mis- 


sounder th 
that which I enjoyed that first night in me At 


uttered that most graceful of all compliments, 
“She is as inimitable by all women, as she is 
inaccessible to all men.” = ; 
There was a fine library adjoining Miss An- 
nesley’s room, to which she had the key ; and 
here I found, among works of rare wisdom, 
those lighter tales which, under Mr. Tyler’s* 
sway, had tempted me into falsehood, many of 
which I now read aloud as a part of my duty. 
But the house below was quite a contrast to 
our quiet. Miss Annesley, with rare generosity, 
left her friends to pursue their own pleasures ; 
and I often amused myself by watching, from 
the window, the beautiful ladies and the stately 
gentlemen who came to call upon the Lloyds. 
Sometimes I caught the soft, silvery, subdued 
voices, as I passed through the hall, and I won- 
dered for 2 moment if they really were born to 
doubt, and care, and sorrow, like myself. The 
Lloyds usually passed an hour or two in Miss 
Annesley’s room, before dinner; but, as they 
never appeared to notice me, any more than they 
did any other piece of the furniture, I gladly 
availed myself of Miss Annesley’s permission to 
take this time for a walk; and my first thought 
was of little Adeline Leete. I had her address— 
it was 160 Mulberry street; and, not caring to 
take a servant to witness our interview, I stud- 
ied the great plan of the city, hangivg in the 
upper hail, until I felt quite certain I could 
find my way alone. I kaew nothing of the 
city, save the few streets above Beekman lead- 
ing to Washington Square and Broadway; and, 
when I had crossed this great thoroughfare, 
and turned into’ Mulberry, my heart misgave 
me. Broken pavements, tumble-down houses, 
filth of all descriptions, stenches of all odors ; 
famine-stricken swine, that aught long ago to 
have perished in the water, like those devil in- 
fested ones in Galilee; lean, wild-eyed, snarling 
curs, snuffing for bones; dilapidated vehicles, 
reeking gutters. Could any human being live 
in such a place as this—much lees Uncle 
Steve’s Bluebird, “ who had been such a tender 
little thing,” as he once told me, “and needed 
brocdin’ so much?” I thought of the fresh 
sea breezes, the broad golden beach, the skim- 
mer of the broad blue sea, the clean cottage 
floor, and the bench outside, overshadowed by 
the giant pines—and the contrast made me sick 
at heart. I leaned up against one of the houses, 
saying to myself, “She is dead—you might as 
well look here for the wind-flower of the woods. 
But there were children there—pale, ecrofulous, 
blear eyed little creatures; and a8 I looked up 
I saw, far up on the window-ledge of one of 
those rickety houses, a pot, containing a sickly- 
looking plant—children and flowere! But, dear 
Heaven, what a new sense of the possibilities 
of the words I gained that day! Siill, the 
sight gave me courage; and I pushed on, re- 
gardless of the broken paving-stones, until I 
stood before the dirty brick house bearing the 
number I sought. A woman, in perfect keep- 
ing with the place, came to the door, and, in 
answer to my inquiry, if Mr. Bash and his wife 
boarded there, directed me civilly enough— 
bating her stare, which seemed to pierce my 
thick veil—to their room, on the third floor. I 
gave a glance of dismay at the steep, filthy 
stair-way, which seemed but a continuation of 
the street, save that it was shut in by walls, 
from which the mouldering mildewed plaster- 
ing had fallen in great blotches; but with 
Birdie so near, I was not to be turned back, 
’| and I ascended as rapidly aa the state of the 
stairs would permit, and knocked at the number 
which the woman indicated. A low ‘Come 
in” was my answer, but the tone was so unlike 
the old gleeful bird-like one I remembered, that 
I shoved back the door very carefully. But 
there she stood, my darling of old; and, as I 
. | put back ury yejl, and sprang forward to meet. 
her, I saw the flash of surprise steal over her 
face, and fling far back her drooping eyelids 
with wonder, as it was wont, when Uncle Steve 
told some tale more marvellous than the rest; 
and the next instant she was in my arms, her 
face buried on my neck, schbing— 
“Oh, Lina! Lina! Lina!” 
I could have sobbed, too, but that would have 
been unwise ; so, without unclasping my arms, 
I half carried her acrcss the room—no great 
space, for it was a tenant house—and drew her 
down by my side, on a trunk, the nearest ap- 
proach to a lounge which the place afforded. I 
let her weep awhile; and, as I felt her slender 
frame quivering with emotion, I began to give 
some account of my adventures in finding her— 
I scarcely knew or cared what, so that it calmed 
her, and diverted her mind from the direction I 
knew it had taken. At length, she lifted up 
her face, but, without an effort to move other- 
wise, said— 
“T must cry, Lina, I’m so glad to see you. 
So glad, and it minds me so of Uncle Steve and 
the dear old times.” 
“‘ Yes, they were indeed dear old times!” I 
said, involuntarily. 
Again her head was laid on my shoulder, 
but it was almost as quickly raised, the sob 
forced back, and she said, quickly— 

“You must not think it’s because Iam not 
happy now, that Icryso. Of course I am, and 
ought to be; but one can never be a child but 
once, and it’s that which makes everybody sad, 
I s’pose, when thinking about it.” 

She had withdrawn from my arms as she 
spoke, and sat upright, with a little attempt at 
wisdom and dignity, which poorly hid from my 
eyes the little trembling heart; and now, for 
the first time, I got a full view of her face. It 
-| was fair, sweet, lovely still, but thinner, paler, 
and there was a shadow about the eyea, and a 
tremulous curve to her lip, that convinced me 
that something more than regrets for a lost 
childhood had been at work within. 

I took this in ata glance, for I could not 
bear that she should read my suspicion ; then 
f | said— 

‘How do you busy yourself here, Birdie? 
Have you made many acquaintances ?” 

“Not many; some young women who knew 
3 | Henry have called, but city people seem so 
different from country people; beside, I do not 
care to go out much. fe is not like walking on 
I} the beach, you know. Then, I have not felt 


very strong, lately, and have been busy, sew- 


; 





~ 
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“Well, when I am in the city, I shall look 
in upon you often,” I said, with an attempt at 
o | cheerfulness ; for the matronly dignity was all 
gone, and in its place a kind of weariness that 
made me inexpressibly sad, as she spoke. “ Do 
you like boarding ?” 

“Not so well as I should to keep house. 
But house-rent is so high in the city. Still, 
a | Henry means to have rooms as soon as he can 
find any that suit him; and, for that reason, we 
have got very few things as yet.” 

“A plenty,” I said, with a glance at the 
cheap but neatly-arranged furniture. “ You 
would bave more to occupy you, in keeping 
house ; but I suppose your husband spends a 
great deal of time with you, now.” 

It might have been hard—Heaven knows I 
did not mean it; but I must know more of the 
” | man. 

“Oh, yes; that is, when he can. But men 
have very little leisure in the city, and he has 
to work so hard, poor Henry! that when he 





him cooped up here. Men can’t content them- 
selves, like women; and I am afraid I am some- 
times stupid, especially of late—you know I 
never was very bright, dear—but by and by, I 


occupy us both.” 

The blushing cheek was hid again on my 
shoulder, as she spoke, and the blush and the 
action were more intelligible than her words. 

She a mother! I gave a glance around the 
narrow room. I thought of the terrible street 
without, the nauseous tainted atmosphere, of 
her lonely life—for her simple artifice could not 
deceive me, if it did herself—and wondered not 
that she grew faint and dizzy, thinking of dear 
Uncle Steve and the clear blue sea. For some 
seconds I gat, with my arms folded close about 


of 


of 


With the yearning wish to shelter her from 
all sorrow and harm, before I could gather 

strength to utter, firmly— 
“Indeed. Is it so, Birdie? Then I must 
come to see you the oftener.” 
Now the face was again raised, and with the 
still heightened color and the light of a new 
in the eyes, it had more the look of my 





think—I believe we shall have something to | h 








Yes; and I am so glad you are here, 

Lina. I wanted some one to talk to so much, 

and these women are all so strange. I s'pose 

it’s silly ; I know Henry thinks it is, but I can- 

not bring myself to speak to them a bit. But 

I shall feel better now. It’s almost like seeing 

Uncle Steve ; better even, though I would give 

so much to see him!” 

“ When will ha be home?” 

“Not till fall. They had some bad luck 

going out, and were obliged to stop at some 

island—Madeira—for repairs. Henry read it 

in the paper. He is very careful to look about 

the ships, because I am so anxious.” 

Sitting there upon that trunk, we talked over 

all our old days, and much that had happened 

since. I told her that I had left Oaklawn, and 

come to the city to live, and she was too well 

pleased with the fact to trouble me for reasons. 

Steps were heard on the stairs; she paused, 

turned her head with a kind of bird-like move- 

ment toward the door, her whole face flashing 

with pleasure as she listened. 

“Tt is Henry! Now you will see him, Lina! 

I’m so glad he has come home!” 

She went to the door, flinging it wide open, 
but recoiled, and pulled it forward a little, as 
if to cover her, as she saw two men instead of 
one on the landing. They saw her movement, 
and one said something, at which the other 
laughed heartily, as he came forward toward 
her, while the speaker passed up a flight of 
stairs that led to the story above. But I heard 
his voice and saw his face in that brief space, 
and both had been too deeply impressed on my 
memory, years ago, for me to mistake them. It 
was Tom Hunt—older, more bloated and sen- 
sual-looking if possible, less flashily dressed, but 
still, Tom Hunt. Somehow, the sight of him 

there struck me ominously, brought back my 
old childish feeling of dread; and I sat staring 
at the door, half expecting him to turn back, to 
call out “little devil,” with an cath, as of old, 
when little Adeline stood by my side, saying— 
“Yes, Lina; Uncle Steve’s Blackbird that 
he used to tell you about! Lina, this is Henry— 
he knows all about you, dear.” 

‘* Yes, indeed; and he’s glad to see you 
here,” said the husband, smiling, as I rose and 
gave him my hand. “A fine time you have 
had of it, no doubt, talking over old times. Ada, 
here, thinks there is nothiag in New York to 
compare with that bit of beach and the old 
shanty.” 

She placed her little fingers upon his lips, as 
he flung himself into a chair, saying, with just a 
little touch of reproach in her tones— 

“Oh, Henry! that’s not fair! I think it was 
the cool, sweet air, I spoke of, and dear Uncle 
Steve!” 

“ And I agree with her wholly, Mr. Bush,” I 
said, “for, as yet, I have seen nothing in this 
great brick-kiln of a city that will compare with 
the freshness and purity of the Cove. So, you 
see, vou have two against you, now, instead of 
one.” 

“ And both ladies,” he said, with a gallant 
bow. “Ada, will you see if my cigar case is 
not on the shelf yonder; I forgot it this morn- 
ing,” he added, as he lounged indolently back 
in his cheir, and went on to speak to me of this 
city and my residence here. 

I replied courteously, but cautiously, and in 
the mean time had a good view of his face. It 
was what would generally be called, I think, 
handsome—the features were regular, the hair 
soft and crimp, the complexion smooth and fair; 
but the brown eye was blank and shallow, the 
smooth, narrow forehead wore no look of thought 
or power, the straight nose no energy, the small 
mouth and short chin no firmness or self-con- 
trol—the whole impression was weak and wa- 
vering. nnd the more I studied it, the more the 
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impressicu was coniimed; and while fully ap- 
preciating the attraction that had charmed Bir- 
die, even as it would most other young girls, I 
trembled for her future. He would be the foot- 
ball of circumstances, and how soiled and bro- 
ken might be her plumage in the race! 
Promising to come again, and urging upon 
her to come and see me in Beekman street, I took 
my leave. Her husband offered to walk with 
me as far as Broadway, and,as she warmly 
seconded it, I accepted. 

More than once, while I had sat there, I had 
felt tempted to ask if Tom Hunt lived in that 
region; but the memory of the look on little 
Adeline’s face, as she had drawn back behind the 
door, withheld me; but once cut in the street, I 
put the question to her husband. 

“Yes; they live in Broome street, near Cen- 
tre. 

“Do you know them?” 

“Yes; I was in a saloon where he was for 
some time. He was at one time proprietor, 
but pot into trouble, and was obliged to sell 
out. 

That was enough. I did not wish to excite 
his suspicion by my queries, and, turning the 
conversation upon Uncle Steve, of whom he 
spoke very warmly, we walked on. As we turned 
into Houston street, we met two very showily- 
dressed girls, one of which, with handsome 
though coarse features, and bold black eyes, 
bowed to my companion, and almost paused to 
peer under my veil—then, with a rude laugh, 
passed on. Mr. Bush seemed annoyed, for he 
walked more rapidly, saying— 

“That was Hunt’s daughter, Fan—an impu- 
dent girl enough.” 

That was the girl I had admired so much, 
when, as children, we sat together by the mar- 
gin of the Pond—for whose gay dresses and 
long curls I had almost forgotten my Ollie! 
Her laugh rung on my ear painfully and discord- 
antly, and I was glad when Mr. Bash left me 
on Broadway, to pursue my way home algne. 

The Lloyds were at dinner when I reached 
home, and, passing up to my room, I hurried!y 
laid aside my things, aud brushed my hair, to 
be ready fcr Miss Annesley’s table, for, by her 
wish, I continued to take my meals with her. 

She made some general inquiries about my 
walk, which were easily answered—remarked 
that I “looked fatigued,” that I must take the 
sofa and get rested, for Miss Grace Lloyd was 
below, and after dinner she was coming up to 
see her, and she wanted me to hear her play— 
she played and sung so beantifully. 

“ Better than Miss Lloyd?” I asked, for more 
than once, when there had been company be- 
low, I had paused in the hall, and leaned over 
the balustrade, to listen to Miss Julia’s brilliant 
execution, or to her rich and powerful tones, 
as they blended in a duet with the deep bass 
of some one of her gentlemen guests. I noticed 
she seldom sang save on such occasions, but, 
as Miss Annesley had said of her reading, “ She 
did everything well.” 

“No,” she replied, “not as well; few can 
equal her, I think; but Miss Lloyd does not 
like to play, unless obliged by the demand of 
society, or she has some one to accompany her. 
Bat Grace has always something new when she 
comes, and she is always ready to play for me.” 

The young lady soon entered—quite the op- 
posite of her sister—a blonde, with petite fea- 
tures, graceful figure, childlike, naive man- 
ners, and scarcely a trace of the mother and 
elder sister’s haughty pride, save in an occa- 
sional curve of the lips. She bowed as Miss 
Annesley announced my name, chatted with her 
in school-girl fashion a few moments, then at 
her request took her seat at the small piano 
which stood in the room. 

She played, very well, some things which I 
ad heard worn out at Oaklawn—others less 
hackneyed, especially some of Schubert’s 
“Songs without Words,” which were delicious 
as dreams. Presently, her mother and sister 
came in, and the music at once became a les- 
son. Miss Julia eeated herself near the win- 
dow, with an air of the utmost indifference; but 
at every few bars she observed, without turning 
her head, “you take that altogether too fast, 
child,” or “that is not the expression at all,” 
or “ig that a dirge, dear? you play it as if it 
were,” until the young lady arose and pettishly 
declared that Julia should play herself. 

Miss Annesley drew the half-irritated school- 
girl down by her side, and seconded her request; 
but the lady plead to be excused, saying, they 
knew she needed “the excitement of a whole 
room full of company, to make playing anything 
but a bore.” 

“Then this young lady shall,” said Miss 
Grace, with a glance at me. 


Mrs. Lloyd said “Grace!” in her most pom- 
pous tone, and I saw Mies Julia’s lip curl satiri- 
cally, as she said, “ Doubtless she would, Grace. 
It is quite a bright thought for you!” 
Tranquil Miss Annesley saw nothing but an 
opportunity for me to do credit to myself, and 
said, in a pleasant accent— 

“Yes; Lina really does play very well.” (I 
had sometimes, when the Miss Lloyds were 
out, opened the instrument and practiced a 
little.) ‘ Will you oblige us, dear?” 


LIFE IN PARIS. 


Paris, May 7, 1857. 

The Monkey Mania—Grand Duke Constan- 
tine—His Curiosity—His Grand Entré into 
Paris—The Great Review—Empress Eugé- 
nie—Austria’s Distrust with regard to the 
Grand Duke’s Visit to France—The Sover- 
eigns of Europe, and their Despotism—The 
Dismissal of the Students at Naples—Death 
of a Soldier, suspected to be an Accomplice 
of Milano—The News of an Insurrection in 
Calabre—The Restauration of a Church at 
= de Musset, the late French 

eet. 


To the Editor of the National Era: 

The monkey performances at the Zheatre 
Gaité have for some time attracted the atten- 
tion of the excitable Parisians, and those cari- 
catures of the human speciesdid wonders. When 
the curtain rose, on the evening of the first rep- 
resentation, the grand personages of this troop, 
such as Mademoiselle Rachel, Mrs. Siddons, 
Kean, Mathews, and Talma, quite forgot them- 
selves, flew up the scenery, and jumped into 
the pit, causing great alarm among the ladies; 
but their master, a John Bull, knowing well 
how to bring them to their sober senses, ap- 
plied the whip, and the performance went of 
admirably. 

This monkey mania had scarcely subsided, 
when @ new curiosity of a higher order made 
its appearance, in the shape of a Russian Grand 
Duke. 

His Imperial Highness’s arrival in the south- 
ern part of France was officially announced, 
and his movements end impressions faithfully 
heralded by the Moniteur. 

The Duke seems naturally very curious and 
inquiring. Whilst visiting the arsenal, he care- 
fully examined all objects of interest, and had 
many notes taken. A mysterious object attract- 
ed his attention, and, giving way to his uncon- 
trolled curiosity, he uncovered it, but quickly 
dropped it again, and, to wipe away the un 
pleasant impression made by the disclosure of 
a trophy from the Crimea, asked the distance 
from Toulon to Paris. 

Ona Thursday last, he made his grand entré 
into Paris. The very windows where, not 
many months past, the flags of the allied Pow- 
ers were floating to celebrate the victories won 
in the Crimea—the very streets where his 
father’s caricature was sold for a sou, and 
where children with their bows and arrows 
shot at a bearded Cossack in effigy, with a tal- 
low candle in his mouth—are now decorated 
with the Russian flag, lustily waving its jaun- 
diced colors with those of the French. 

What a hypocritical world we live in! 

Aaa matter of course, all Paris was out to 
see the Rassian lion, and the Boulevards were 
one mass of kuman beings. The ladies were 
pleased with his personal appearance; they 
found him a handsome, German-looking blond, 
a joli garcon, though he does wear spectacles. 

The Prince arrived at the Lyons depot, 
which was brilliantly deccrated with French 
and Russian colors. One of the salons was 
beautifully arranged for his reception, and the 
seats were mostly occupied by Russian ladies 
of high rank. 

A little before the arrival of the train, Prince 
Napoleon reached the depot, accompanied by 
his aides-de-camp, to receive this august guest. 

Marshal Magnau, commander in-chief of the 
army of Paris, the Prefect of the Seine and the 
Prefect of Police ; Count Kiseleff, the Russian 
Minister at London; the Minister of Wurtem- 
burg, accompanied by his legation; and seve- 
ral Russian notabilities, were assembled, await- 
ing the arrival of his Imperial Highness the 
Grand Duke. 

He reached here at five o’clock, and drove 
off with Prince Napoleon, followed by their 
suites, in elegant open Imperial coaches, drawn 
by four horses, Two companies of the pictur- 
esque guides accompanied the cortege from one 
end of the Boulevards to the other, turning 
down the Rue Royal, entering the Rue de Ri- 
voli by the beautiful Place de la Concord, aud 
nearing the Tuilleries through the triumphal 
arch of the Place de Carrousel, between two 
lines of coldiers of the Imperial guard. 

The Emperor advanced to the top of the 
grand staircase to meet the Duke, and led him 
to the large salon, where he was presented to 
her Imperial Majesty the Empress. 

The suite of his Imperial Highness is com. 
posed of distinguished persons —Sabourdff, 
grand master of ceremonies at the Court of his 
Imperial Highness; Glovine, his secretary and 
chamberlain; Jaourovitz, chief physician; 
Rear Admiral Glasenap; Rear Admiral Berres; 
Colonel Greig, aid-de camp to the Grand Duke ; 
Lisianski, captain of the navy, and aid-de-camp; 
Baron Boyer, lieutenant of the navy, also aid- 
de-camp; and, lastly, Prince Ouchtomsky, 
fourth aid-de-camp. 

_ The Grand Duke is devoting his time to 
sight-seeing, following the itinerary of the pro- 
gramme laid out for him, with military exactness 
and rapidity. He made and received visits the 
first day, and what a wonder! he walked out 
aldne before dinner. There was to have been, 
par ordre, a performance of Marco Spada at 
the grand opera, which was countermanded in 
consequence of the Courts being again thrown 
into mourning by the death of the Duchess of 
Gloucester. 

The Court etiquette not allowing the Grand 
Dake to attend a gala representation, did not, 
however, prevent his attending the theatre of 
the Palais Royal, incognito, accompanied only 
by a few officers of his suite; he has inherited 
his father’s taste for theatrical performances. 

On the 2d of May, a grand military dinner 
was given at the Russian embassy, in honor of 
the Duke. The marshals of France, a few gen- 
erale, and the high dignitaries of the Crown, 
Duke de Bassano the grand chamberlain, and 
Duke de Cambacérés the grand master of cere- 
monies, were the only guests. The Duke has 
authorized Count Kiseleff to give a dinner to 
the officers of the marine. 

At table, the Grand Duke was placed between 
the Marshals Vaillant and Magnau; the Rus- 
sian ambassador, Count Kiseleff, was opposite, 
and seated between Pelissier and Canrobert. 

Several toasts were offered—first, by Count 
Kiseleff, “to Emperor Napoleon;” by Mar- 
shal Vaillant, “to Emperor Alexander ;” by 
Marshal Pelissier, “to the Russian army,” to 
which the Duke Constantine responded with 
enthusiasm, “to the French army.” 

After dinner, the Duke, accompanied by 
Count Kiseleff, attended a splendid ball given 
in his honor at the residence of the Minister of 
Marine, where, after taking a turn around the 
salons, ke threw himself very familiarly into an 
arm chair next to Pelissier, and had an unusu- 
ally Jong conversation with him, 

Yesterday, the 6th of May, there wasa grand 
review of 60,000 soldiers on the Champs de 
Mars ; the weather being favorable, the great 
spectacle was witnessed by all Paris. At half 
past one, the Emperor left the Tuilleries, fol 
lowed by the Court in gala attire; the Grand 
Duke Constantine and the Duke of Nassau on 
his right, and Priace Napoleon on his left. 
The Emperor wore’the order of Saint André, 
the Grand Duke that of the Legion of Honor, 
presented to him by the Emperor the day be- 














ol pet’a than before, as she went on to say— 


some one entertain me,” 


“T am determined | f 


ore. 
Among the officers following in the train of 


that brilliant procession were Peliasier, Vail: 
lant, Canrobert, and some distinguished Rus- 
sian generals—Todtleben, Kiseleff, Manzuroff, 
Gortschakoff, Danneberg, &c. There were also 
a number of Prussian, English, Russian, Sar- 
dinian, and Wurtemburgian officers. The im- 
posing cent gardes preceded the cortege to the 
Champs de Mars, where Marshal Magnau, 
commander-in-chief of the army, advanced to 
meet his Majesty, who passed through the first 
lines of soldiers, and then entered the Ecole 
Militaire, where he joined the Empress, seated 
on the balcony of the grand pavilion with Prin. 
cess Mathilde, Ducheas Stephanie of Baden, 
Princess Murat, and the ladies of their suites. 

After the Emperor had distributed a great 
number of decorations, the troops were ordered 
to defile before him. The Empress looked 
charmingly, as usual, and [ will give a descrip 
tion of her dress, which may interest some of 
my readers. She wore a white hat of drawn 
tulle, with a long feather on the left side, and a 
blonde lace hanging over the face; her hair was 
crimped and puffed, in bandeaux drawn over 
above the ear. She wore a splendid Parisian 
shaw! massive gold embroidery, and a purple 
dress, fouble skirt of moire antique, and a 
beaut purple moiré antique sun-shade, with 
. pure waite feather fringe, a quarter of a yard 

ong. 

In the evening there was a fete at the Hotel 
de Villz, the most fashionable that has ever 
been given, though the number of guests was 
much smaller than usual cn such occasions. 
The amusements consisted of theatrical per- 
formances ; the best actors from all the theatres 
were brought together to play a few scenes from 
the most celebrated French plays as well as 
operas. 

Austria, being well acquainted with the fact 
that Russia is seeking to revenge herself on 
her uafaithful ally, and well aware of Napole- 
on’s hatred to the power that was most instru- 
mental in banishing his uncle, looks with dis- 
trust upon this visit of the Russian Prince to 
France. The Austrian Emperor visited Lom- 
bardy to gain the confidence of that volcanic 
people, and the object of his present visit to 
Hungary, during which it is hoped he will 
grant an amnesty to the exiles, and give Gov- 
ernment offices to some of the most influential 
men of that unfortunate country, is no doubt 
for the same purpose. But Lombardy ia only 
waiting for a signal to rise; Hungary will fol- 
low the example, and Austria will be lost, if 
Russia and France abandon her to her fate. 

The sovereigns of Europe have nothing fur- 
ther in view than their present interest. The 
eventful year 1848 is already forgotten by 
them; and, without consulting their support, 
they take any and every means to strengthen 
their shattering position, 

The King of Naples has ordered that th 
native students of the city of Naples, or of the 
corporation, shall alone be permitted to contin- 
ue their studies at the University of that capi- 
tal. Those from other parts of the kingdom 
have been sent back to their homes, and strict 
orders, precluding to them the grant of pass- 
ports to Naples, given to the local authorities. 
It was decreed that new colleges should be 
founded in the provinces, and the students who 
attend them will be obliged to finish their 
studies and pass their examination there. 

The Provincial Councils have been directed 
to procure the necessary funds to build up the 
new colleges; and if the public funds cannot 
pour forth the necessary amount, the expenses 
must be met by an additional tax, called addi- 
tional charge—thus depriving Naples of ihe 
advantages it has hitherto reaped from the so- 
journ of forty thousand young men. The Gov- 
ernment will thereby gain an increase of taxes, 

he young etudonts will have time to bite off 
their finger nails, and enjoy a long vacation, 
before those institutions are ready to receive 
them. 

Tke street leading from the Royal Palace to 
the railroad depot at Naples was greatly en- 
cumbered, on the 21st of April, with gendarmes 
and policemen, not allowing any one to pass, 
because the King was returning from Caserte, 
where he had been to pay a visit to the King 
of Bavaria. The wife of a soldier, wishing to 
cross the street when the coaches were ap- 
proaching, and in the act of handing a petition 
to King Ferdinand, was thrown down by the 
horses, and ber two legs broken by the passage 
of the wheels over them. This unfortunate 
creature Was supplicating employment in a to- 
bacco mauufactory! The King, on hearing of 
this, had the famous police commissary, Cam- 
pagna, arrested, because his sgents did not pre- 
vent the accident, by attending to their duty. 

The garrison of the capital was suddenly re- 
moved, and three battalions added to the Swiss 
guards. The dismissed troops were not ap- 
prized of their place of destination till they were 
on their way. ; 

_The regiment of Agesilao Milano has been 
divided into two corps—the one is stationed at 
Aquela, and the other eent to Pescara, a for- 
tress situated on the Adriatic. 

A soldier, susp&ted to be an accomplice of 
Milano, died from the tortures inflicted upon 
him by the Commissary Espagnolis, even more 
cruel than those inflicted by the ferocious Cam- 
pagna; it is said, “the poor fellow died of 
thirst; his focd consisted of salt provisions, and 
he was fastened to a wall, with a vase of water 
he could not reach, placed before him, and lit- 
erally died enraged.” 

The news of an insurrection in Calabre is 
true, but the Government keeps it a profound 
secret, and the details are not yet known. 

The church of Ruel, containing the tombs of 
their Majesties Empress Josephine and Queen 
Hortense, was in a gad etate of dilapidation; 
the Emperor lately ordered its complete resto- 
ration, at the expense of the public. On Sunday 
last it received the benediction of the Bishop 
of Versailles. 

Thanks to the ingenuity of the architects, the 
steeple of the church, thought to be of the 12th 
century, and the remainder of the edifice of 
the time of Cardinal Richelieu, seem to have 
been built but yesterday. The Bishop of Ver- 
sailles, accompanied by the curate of Ruel, the 
Prefect of Versailles, and other persons of dis- 
tinction, attended the ceremony, and the sclem- 
tity’ was terminated at midday by the pontifi- 
cal benediction. 

Alfred de Musset, one of the most brilliant 
stars of French literature, departed this life, 
and was buried at Pére la Chaise, on Monday 
last. It was thought that crowds would ac- 
company this celebrated poet to his last rest- 
ing place; such was not the case, and it can 
only be attributed to the early hour at which 
the funeral took place. Many members of the 
Institute, of which he was 2 distioguished mem- 
ber, were present, however, and among the lit- 
erary men were Alexandre Dumas, father and 
son, Gauthier, Jules Sandeau, Pierre Dupont, 
and others. 

Louis Charles Alfred de Musset, of an old 
family, was born at Paris, November, 1810. He 
commenced his literary career in 1830, and suc- 
ceasively published La Confession d’un Enfant 
du Siécle; Les Contes d’ Espagne et d’ Italie ; 
poems and dramatic pieces, first played in Rus- 
sia, afterwards at the Theatre Fran¢ais ; a vol- 
ume of Poesis nouvelles was his last publica- 
tion. 





Tue Evpurates Rartway.—General Ches- 
ney’s line is traced out from Seleucia, a small 
place on the Syrian coast, in the Bay of An- 
tioch ; thence it will run towards the valley of 
the Orontes, along the great table land, to Alep- 
po, and from that place to the Euphrates. The 
length of the above line is computed at 220 
miles, as far as the town of Balis, from which 
the road will extend parallel with the Euphrates 
to Raka, Selibe, E! Deir, Abou Seral, Sura, 
Anah, and Hit. At this last spot it will leave 
the bank of the river, strike off eastward to- 
wards Bagdad, and traverse the plain that forms 
as it were the water-shed between the Euphrates 
and the Tigris. From Bagdad, the line will 
return towardg the former river, crossing it be- 
low Babylon, so as to touch at the towns of 
Mushid Ali, Semara, and Suke Sheyuk; then 
sweeping on to Korna, where the Tigris and 
Euphrates blend into one stream, it will keep 
side by side with the Chatel Arab river as far 





as Bassora. The company have no intention, 
for the present at least, of carrying the line 
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any further; that is to say, across Persia and 
Beloochistan to Hyderabad. The general, who 
has studied those districts for so many years, 
knows, of course, that the mountain chains both 
in Persia and Beloochistan are very stubborn 
barriers to break through, let alone the wild 
tribes they harbor. But from the Syrian coast 
to the town of Bassora there are no engineering 
difficulties worth speaking of; almost the whole 
way will be through the valleys of Antioch and 
the Euphrates, or else along the plains of Meso- 
potamia.— London Daily News’ Constantinople 
correspondent, 





kes~ Our readers in Washington may per- 
haps remember having seen, moving along the 
Avenue and in our circles, an old, gray-bearded 
gentleman, in Oriental dress, bearing both in 
his features and manners that venerable ex- 
pression so characteristic of cur patriarchs of 
old times. That gentleman’s name was Mo- 
hammed Habbat, an Arabian Knight. He is 
a nephew of the late Achmet Caramalli, ex- 
Bashaw of the Regency of Tripoli, of General 
Eaton fame. He came to thie, country during 
the Administration of General’ Pierce, for tha 


purpose of obtaining from the Government of 


the United States certain rights and moneys 
due to the family of their old ally. He laid 
his case before Secretary Marcy, but, whether 
from neglect or from intrigue, the ex-Premier, 
as the old gentleman asserted, not only paid no 
attention to him, but treated him in a manner 
“ most inhospitable,” and was otherwise hostile 
to him in every respect, so that he was obliged 
to apply to Congress for redress, and, until 
that body could act upon his case, to accept 
the hospitality of private gentlemen in this city, 
who, from respect to his old age and his family, 
and in consideration of the eminent services 
once rendered to this country by his uncle, 
deemed it due the honor of America to assist 
and console him. 
As Congress adjourned without acting upon 
his case, probably for want of the necessary 
time to act, he determined to go to his family ; 
and he lately sailed for France, on his way 
thither. On his arrival at New York, the 
Evening Post of that city gave some of the 
facte connected with this interesting subject, 
in the following article. ° 


AN ARABIAN KNIGHT'S TALE. 


Mohammed Habbat, nephew of the celebrated 
ex-Bashaw of Tripcli, Hamet Caramalli, is 
now stopping at the National Hotel, in this city. 
The visit of this venerable Arab—the first, we 
believe, of his race, who ever touched our 
shores—recalls one of the most romantic epi- 
sodes of cur national history—and one in which, 
fifty years ago, he himself, then a youug man, 
took an honorable part. We refer to the siege 
and capture of Derne, in 1805, by the combined 
American and Arabian forces. It will be re- 
membered that, under Jefferson’s Administra- 
tion, General Eaton and Commodore Barron, 
with a small naval squadron, were sent to the 
Mediterranean, to put down the system of piracy 
previously practiced by Tripoli on the commerce 
of this Government, and to procure the release 
of three huadred and twenty American citizens 
who had been taken from an American vessel, 
and were held in slavery by the ruling Bashaw, 
who had refused to comply with our demands, 
tacept for a ransom of %200,000, and the { 
ment of an annual tribute of $20,000 for the | 
relinquishment of hia depredations. 

Oa his arrival in the Mediterranean, General 
Eaton at once proceeded to Alexandria, in 
Egypt, and formed a treaty in behalf of the 
United States with the Bashaw’s elder brother, 
Hamet—or, properly speaking, Achmet—who 
had been unjustly deposed, and after his ban- 
ishment had resided in Upper Egypt. By this 
treaty, the Americans agreed to co-operate, in 
order to reinstate Hamet on the throne, pro- 
vided that on his reetoration he would set free 
the captured Americans, and refrain from the 
plundering policy of his brother, the ruling 
usurper. To theee terms Hamet assented, and, 
abandoning the lucrative position of General, 
which, since his banishment, he had held among 
the Mamelukes of Upper Egypt, he contributed 
his entire force of Arab followers, camels, and 
horsea, to the expedition for the re-conquest of 
Tripoli. How this military caravan (early in 
March, 1805) started on their two months’ 
journey of toil and suffering, from Demanhour, 
on the southern shore of Lake Maetis, across 
the great Barcan desert; what privations and 
dangers they endured, from hunger, thirst, and 
the terrible sirocco, or hot wind, which, with 
its column of heated dust, “swept everything 
which had life to the ground ;” how, on arrival 
at Derne, the chief city of Tripoli, the summons 
to surrender was answered by the Governor 
with the laconic response, “ My bead or yours!” 
and how, after an obstinate and bloody resist- 
ance of two days, the city surrendered, with but 
& loss of fourteen of the one hundred American 
marines, who, with the two thousand Araha, 
constituted the assailing force—all these things 
are well known historical events, in which our 
venerable visiter is probably the only surviving 
participant. 

Our readers are also aware of the discredita- 
ble conclusion of this affair. Hamet was de- 
prived, after all, of the fruits of the victory, in 
consequence of the treaty secretly made by the 
panic stricken ueurper, who, just as he was 
about losing his kingdom, agreed with Tobias 
Lear, the American Consul at Algiers, in con- 
sideration of a ransom for his American pris- 
oners, to discontinue his piracy upon Ameri- 
can vessels. The acceptance of this disgrace. 
ful treaty by Commodore Barron, who com- 
manded the naval forces against Tripoli, put a 
stcp to the prosecution of hostilities by Eaton 
and Hamet, and prevented the complete con- 
quest of Tripoli. The unfortunate monarch, 
who had thus lost everything to sustain the 
United States, was deprived of the fruits of his 
victory. By means of the treaty, he was com- 
pelled to retire, impoverished and heart-broken, 
to Egypt, where, in 1810, he died. From that 
time till 1842, his family and descendants were 
sustained by the liberality of Mohammed Ali, 
Pasha of Egypt, at whose death, however, they 
were deprived of their Government pension, 
and recently became so reduced that last year 
it was resolved to send Mohammed Habat to 
solicit from the justice and gratitude of this 
Government the payment of its debt due to his 
uncle.—Evening Post, May 11. 





Tue Cuurcu or Scornaxp anpD Wircu- 
craFt.—In “A copious and comprehensive 
Summary of the Laws and Regulations cf the 
Church of Scotland,” published in 1852, we 
find the following in the Third Book of Disci- 
pline, relative to “Witches and Charmers ;” 
“Our General Assembly, July 29, 1640, or- 
dains all ministers carefully to take notice of 
charmers, witches, and all abusers of the people, 
and urge the acts of Parliament to be executed 
against them.” A correspondent, referring to 
the recent remarks on witchcraft which appear- 
ed in the Times, says: ‘Ia Scotland the belief 
in witchcraft is very general. In every parish 
there are one or more persons, who are known 
as witch doctors, although their services are 
only called for by stealth; and at all the sea- 
port towns the fishermen are found to be highly 
superstitious. The horseshoe is very common- 
ly nailed to the stern or stern-post 0 the boat ; 
and no fisherman will use a boat again which 
had been upset, and the crew drowned. In 
some of the cities there are many fortune-tell- 
ers; and in one cage a lady of rank was known 
to consult a miserable old hag as to a family 
difficulty, while her footman waited for her at 
the door. It would be well, we think, if these 
obsolete laws were repealed by the General 
Assembly ; for, certainly, so long as they stand 
as part of ber discipline, the Church of Scot- 
land need not wonder that ignorance and su- 
perstition should till abound among her pa- 
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and “owe not any man.” 
rings carelessly at their side, the celebration of 
a day’s labor achieved—of hard money hardly 
won, 
litt: 
ing them into houses and tenements scattered 


God bless the laborer ! 
panion, the little tin pail ! 


ous do we know that we are growing. 


deal kindly toward those that bear them. 
labor is the only honorable thing among men. 
There is not a graded lawn, a pretty garden, 


hands. 


honored? To us, there is more true poetry about 
the laborer’s life and lot, than any other man’s 


a man toils—if he toil manfully, honeatly, effi- 


“ good time coming, boys,” it will be. 


Emity Bronte.— The remarkable trait of 
courage in a woman, which the following in. 
cident exhibits, is found in the life of Charlotte 
Bronte : 
Keeper was faithful to the depths of his na- 
ture as long as he was with friends; but he 
who struck him with a stick or whip roused 
the relentless nature of the brute, who flew at 


or the other was at the point of death. Now, 


to steal up stairs and stretch his equare tawny 
limbs on the comfortable beds, covered over 
with delicate white counterpaues. 
cleanliness of the parsonage arrangements was 
perfect; and this habit of Keeper's was so cb- 


remonstrances, declared that if he was found 
again transgressing, she herself, in defiance of 
warning and his well-known ferocity of nature, 
would beat him so severely that he would never 
offend again. 
autumn evening, Tabby came, half triumphant- 


Emily that Keeper was lying on the best bed, 
in drowsy voluptuousness. Charlotte saw Emi- 
ly’s whitening face and set mouth, but dared 
not speak to interfere; no one dared, when 
Emily’s eyes glowed in that manner out of the 


so compressed into stone. 
and Tabby and Charlotte stood in the gloomy 
passage below, full of the dark shadows of com- 


after her the unwilling Keeper, his hind-legs 


the “scruft of his neck,” but growling low 
and savagely all the time. 
would fain have spoken, but durst not, for fear 
of taking off Emily’s attention, and causing 


enraged brute. 
dark corner at the bottom of the stairs; no time 
was there to fetch stick or rod, for fear of the 
strangling clutch at her throat—her bare 
clenched fist struck against his red fierce eyes 
before he had time to make his spring, and, in 


stupefied beast was led to his accustomed lair, 
to have his swelled head fomented and cared 
for by the very Emily herself. The generous 
d 

over after ; he walked first among the mourners 


MISCELLANEOUS, 


From the Springfield (Mass.) Republican. 
THE LITTLE TIN PAILS. 


At abont six o’clock in the afternoon, a pas- 
senger cannot walk through the quietest street | h 
in the city without meeting men, each with a 
little tin pailin hishand. As the bearer swings 
it at his side, and raps it against his large but- 
tons, one can readily know that it is empty. 
Where has he been? What has he been doing? | 
What is the pail for? One may not beable to 

see anything in the pail, but, after all, it has a up like a ball 
pleagant story in it. 
that pail is filled. Before the breakfast things 
are washed and put away, it is placed upon 
the table by a good industrious woman, who 
rose before the sun, to prepare the morning 
meal, and bathe and dress the children. 
fingers and feet have been very busy all the | gold. The sweat by which ’tis gathered is the 
morning, and now she stops all other work to | rt 
see the laboring husband off to his work, and | 
prepare his noon meal for him. The bread 
| and meat, the large piece of pie, the ginger- 
bread, the pickles, and perhaps some dainty | 
bit which she has saved for the man she loves, | 


Early in the morning, 


Her 


e placed in the little tin pail, 


on. 


Gay idlers attract his eyes for a moment, 
When noontime comes, 


ops his work, and opens his little tin pail. 


Down goes the meat with the true zest, and 
the bread tastes as sweetly as manna, for he has 
the health which labor brings. 
reaches the bottom, and his eyes moisten as he 
sees there a piece of fruit or some little delica- 


which the kind wife has smuggled in un- 


known to him—something which had cost her 
self-denial. 
his appetite, and with the sweet associations 
which embalm it, it is a feast for the gods. 


Isn’t that a sweet meal? With 


The whistle sounds again, and again the 


strong hands snd courageous heart are at work. 
The day is now upon the wane, but he grows 
little weary, for there is a warm place in his 
heart that feeds the fire on which willing labor 


pends. His eye is lifted to the clock, hour 


after hour, during pauses in his labor, and 


wn falls the tardy index, until at last the 


stroke of six runs out, and the whistle of re- 
lease for the day gives its welcome blast. 
fore him are twelve or fourteen blessed hours 


Be- 


rest! the rough hands are washed, the shirt 


sleeves rolled down and buttoned, the coat put 
on, the little tin pail taken from its hiding 
place, and he is in the street again. 


Now we 


meet him. Now the streets are full of little 
tin pails. They are carried by men who have 
sel lives, who earn, 


f-respect, who live on 
he little tin pail 


A thousand children run to meet the 
le tin pails, and beg the privileges of carry- 


over the city. In five hundred of these, the 


table is already set out, and at the fire sits the 
neatly-dressed wife, and the hissing teapot, 
awaiting the husband’s return. 
pey-|family gromp gathered esround the evening 
board ! 
quickly the viands disappear! 
gocd wife washes the tea things where they 


Behold the 


Before those healthy appetites, how 
And then the 


nd, and the little tin pail is cleanly wiped 


out and polished off for the next day’s service. 


us, and thus again, the days go round, with 


sound sweet sleep between. 


“ Tolling—rejoicing—sorrowing— 
Onward through life he goes ; 

Each morning sees some task begun, 
Each evening sees it close ; 

Something attempted, something done, 
Has earned a night's repose.” 


God bless his com- 
May it evermore 
as fall of love and all love’s sweet associa- 


tions as it is filled each morn with food, and 
may the food never fail! 
how truly the little tin pail is the index of the 
prosperity of a community. 


Few understand 


The more thickly 
meet them in the streets, the more prosper- 
Ob, let 
feel kindly toward tke little tin pailz, and 
For 


a well-trained tree, that does not tell of it. 


It builds magnificent cities, and builds na- 
vies, and bridges rivers, ard lays the railroad 
track, and forms every part of the locomo- 
tive. 


Wherever a steamer ploughs the waves, 
the long canal bears the nation’s inland 
alth, wherever wheat fields wave and mill 


wheels turn, there labor is the conqueror and 
the king. 


The newspaper, wherever it spreads 
wings, bears with it the impress of toiling 
Should not the laborer be well fed? 
ould he not be well housed? Should he not 


have the best wife and the prettiest children in 
the world? Should not the man who produces 


that we have to eat and drink and wear be 


der heaven. It matters not in what calling 


ntly, and contented. Tae little tin pail should 
a badge of nobility everywhere, and in the 


throat forthwith, and held him there till one 


eper’s household fault was this. He loved 


But the 


tionable, that Emily, in reply to Tabby’s 


In the gathering dusk of an 


half tremblingly, but in great wrath, to tell 


eness of her face, and when her lips were 
She went up stairs, 
night. Down stairs came Emily, dragging 
in a heavy attitude of resistance, held by 
The watchers 


to avert her head for a moment from the 
She let him go, planted in a 


language of the turf, she punished him till 
eyes were swelled up, and the half blind, 


one after | ness, 
another, until it is full, and the lid placed snug- 
He, the laborer, stands by and looks 
on. When all is finished, he gives a kiss to 
the youngest, says a pleasant good morning to 
his wife, takes his pail in his hand, and away 
he goes. 

From that time he disappears for the day. 
No one asks where he goes, and few know. 
He swings the hammer, or pushes the plane, 
or practices some other handicraft, in doors or 
He toils all day for bread and clothing 
for himself and family. His arms are strong, 
his heart courageous, and his mind content. 
The rich roll by in their carriages, but he cares 
not. 
but he despises them. 
and the long whistles sound at the shops, he 


At last he 


to her funeral; he slept moaning for nights at 
the door of her empty room, and never, so to 
speuk, rejoiced dog-fashioned after her death.— 
Life of Charlotte Bronte. 

Wish For no Man’s Weatrs.—“I wish I 
ad his money,” said a young, hearty looking 
man, 28 a millionaire passed him in the street. 
| And 80 has wished many a youth before him, 
| who devotes so much time to wishing, that too 
| little is left for working. But never does one 
of these draw a comparison between their sev- 
eral fortunes. The rich man’s money looms 
loon before them, biding unconnt- 
|ed cares and anxieties, from which they are 
| free; keeping out of sight those bodily ilis that 

luxury breeds, and all the mental horrors of 
| ennut and satiety ; the fear of death that wealth 
fosters, the jealousy of life and love from which 
i Let none wish for unearned 





| it is inseparable, 


ouly sweet by which it is preserved for enjoy- 
ment; for in too literal a sense it is true, that 
“tis easier for a camel to pass through the eye 
of a needle, than for a rich man to enter the 
kingdom of Heaven.” Wish for no man’s 
| money. The health, and strength, and freeh- 
end sweet sleep of youth, are your. 
Young love, by day and night, encircles you, 
Hearts pusoiled by the deep sin of covetons 

ness beat fondly with your own. None, ghoul- 
like, listen for the death tick in your chamber; 
your shoes have value in men’s eyes, ovly 
when you tread in them. The smiles no wealth 
cau purchase greet you—living; and tears, that 
rarely drop on rosewood coffins, will fall from 
pitying eyes upon you—dying. Be wise in 
being content with competency. You have to 
eat, to drink, to wear, enough? then have you 
all the rich man hath. What though he fares 
more sumptuously? He shortens life, increases 
pain and aches, impairs his health thereby. 
What if his raiment be more costly ? God loves 
him none the more, and man’s respect in such 
regard comes ever mingled with his envy. Na- 
ture is yours in all her glory; her ever-varying 
and forever-beautiful face smiles peace upon 
you. Her hills and valleys, fields and fiswera, 
and rocks and streams, and holy places, know no 
desecration in the step of poverty, but wel- 
come ever to their wealth of beauty, rick and 
poor alike. Be content! the robin chirps as 
gaily as the gorgeous bird of Paradise. Less 
gaudy is his plumage, less splendid his sur- 
roundings. Yet no joy that cheers the Eastern 
beauty, but comes upon his barren hills, to bless 
the nest that robin builds. His flight is as 
strong, his note as gay, and in his humble homo 
the light of happiness shines all as bright, be- 
cause no envy dims it. Let us, then, labor and 
be strong, in the best use of that we have; 
wasting no golden hours in idle wishes for 
things that burden those who own them, and 
could not bless us if we had them, as the gifts 
already bestowed by a Wisdom that never errs. 
Being content, the poorest man is rich, while 
he who counts his millions hath little joy if he 
be otherwise.—Hunt’s (New York) Merchants? 
Magazine. 





I heard an anecdote the other day; let me 
close with it, to show you how profound is her 
sense of her dependence on the thrift and in- 
dustry of the North for the very comforts of life, 
That most eloquentof all Southerners, as I think, 
Mr. Prenties, of Mississippi, was addressing 
a crowd of some 4,000 people, defendiog the 
tariff, and, in the course of an eloquent period 
which rose gradually to some beautifal climax, 
he painted the thrift, the energy, the comfort, 
the wealth, ihe civilization of the North, in 


glowiug colors, when there rose up on the 
vision of the assembly, in the open air, a horge- 
man of magnificent proportions; and, just at 


the moment of hushed attention, when the 
voice of Prentiss hud ceased, and ihe applause 
wa3 about to break forth, the horseman ex- 
claimed, “D—n the North!” The curse was 
80 much in unison with the habitual feeling of 
& Mississippi audience, that it quenched their 
enthusiasm, and nothing but respect for the 
speaker kept the crowd from applauding the 
horseman. Prentiss turned his lame footaround, 
and said, “ Mejor Moody, will you rein in that 
steed a moment?” He assented, Said he, 
“ Major, the horee on which you sit came from 
Upper Misscuri; the saddle that surmounts 
him came from Trenton, N. J.; the hat on 
your head was made in Danbury, Conn.; the 
boots you wear came from Lyon, Mass.; the 
linen of your shirt is Irish, and Boston made it 
up; your broadcloth coat is of Lowell manu- 
facture, and was cut in New York; and if to- 
day you surrender what you owe the ’d—éd 
North,’ you would sit stark naked.” [Laughter 
and long applause. |— Wendell Phillips. 

Ayecpore or Mrs. Burxs.—It is generally 
known that Mrs. Burns, after her husband’s 
death, occupied exactly the same house in 
Dumfries which she inhabited before that event; 
and it was customary for strangers, who hap- 
pened to pass through or visit that town, to 
pay their respects to her, with cr without let- 
ters of introduction, precisely as they do to the 
church-yard, the bridge, the harbor, or any 
other public object of curiosity about the place. 
A gay young [nglishman one day visited Mrs, 
Burns, and after he had seen all she had to 
show—the bed-room in which the poet died, his 
criginal portrait by Nasmyth, his family Bibte, 
with the names and birthdays of himself, bis 
wife, and children, written on a blank leaf by 
his own hand, and some other little trifles of 
the same nature—he proceeded to entreat that 
she would have the kindness to present him 
with some relic of the poet, which he might 
carry away with him, as a wonder, to show in 
his own country. “ Indeed, sir,” said Mrs. 
Burns, “I have given away 20 many relics of 
Mr. Burns, that, to tell the truth, I have not 
one left.” “O, you surely must have some- 
thing,” said the perscverivg Saxon; “ anything 
will do — any litle scrap of his handwriting, 
the least thing you please. All I want is just 
a relic of the poet; and anything, you know, 
will do for a relic.” Some further altercation 
tcok place—the lady reasserting that she had 
no relic to give, and he as repeatedly renewing 
his request. At length, fairly tired out with 
the man’s importunities, Mrs. Barns said to 
him, with a smile, “’Deed, sir, unless you take 
myself, then, I dinna see how you are to get, 
what you want; for, really, J’m the only relict 
o’ him that I ken o’.” The petitioner at once 
withdrew the request. 








Monument to A Siave,—The stnudenta of 
Howard College, Alabama, assisted by the Bap- 
tist Convention, have erected a monument, with 
a suitable inscription, over the remaine of 
Harry, a slave belonging to the president of 
the institution, who, when the college burnt 
down in 1854, lost his life in arousing the 
sleeping students, saving many from deaih, but 
perishing in his devotion to them. Harry was 
23 years old, and was a member of the Baptist 
church. This is one of that clas3 that Judge 
Taney says “ have no rights which a white man 
is bound to respect, but which the Ohio States. 
man amends by saying, that they *‘have the 
right to be sued.” 


Tus Sitx Crop iy Evrore.—A London let- 
ter says that the prospect of the silk crop in 
Europe is beginning to excite the deepest in- 
terest. In France the worms are coming out, 
and no mischief has been observed thus fer, 
although a recent return of cold weather caused 
great apprehension. In Spain and Italy, where 
the season is earlier, the little spinners have 
successfully passed what is called the second 
stage. last year, in those countries the unfa- 
vorable symptoms had manifested themselves 
before this, and a hope that the crop may now 
escape is therefore strengthened. 

ung lady, engaged to be married, get. 
we da of her bargain, applied toa friend to 
help her to untie the knot before it was too 
late. “Ob, certainly,” he replied, it’s very 
easy to untie it now, while it is only a beau 
knot.” 


Herman Melville, the autbor, returned on 


the 20th May, in the steamer City of Manches- 
ter, from Liverpool, after an absence of seven 





owed her no grudge; he loved her dearly 


months abroad. 
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gay The office of the National Era is re- 
moved to the newly-erected “ Republican Build- 
ing,” corner of Indiana avenue and Second 
street. 


ELECTION RIOT IN WASHINGTON. 


The municipal election which took place in 
Washington last Monday was attended by riot- 
ing, which resulted in bloodshed and death. 
An importation of men called the “ Plug-Ug- 
lies,” from Baltimore, in the early part of the 
day, was the proximate cause of disturbance. 
They at once resorted to the first precinct of 
the Fourth Ward, where they made an attack 
upon a naturalized voter—the “ Plug Uglies ” 
belonging to the Know Nothing order of poli- 
ticians. Ia the attack, several persons were 
wounded. Mr. Richard Owens, Commissioner 
of the Ward, was shot in the arm and head, and 
half a dczen other persons were injured. 

A little later, the rowdies made their appear- 
ance at the Second Ward, and fired a dozen 
pistol-shots, one hitting a man upon the fore- 
head. By this time the excitement had in 
creased to such a pitch, that the Mayor of the 
city applied to the President of the United States 
for a sufficient military rorce to put down the 
rioters. A company, consisting of 110 marines, 
were promptly furnished, and marched to the 
scene of corflict. They there discovered that 
the rioters had taken possession of a brass 
swivel, and with the avowed object of resisting 
the marines. The order was given to dispossess 
them of the piece, which was done handsomely 
by a section of the soldiers with fixed bayonets. 

While the rioters were ruaning, it is said that 
some of them fired upon the marines, one of 

whom was shot in the jaw. The order was then 
given for the latter to fire upon the mob, which 
they did. Tae result was, that six persons, 
among them an infant child, were killed, and 
a dozen others more or less severely wounded. 
A majority of these were persons who were 
merely spectators of the disturbance. A 
friend of ours was standing near, with a com- 
panion under his umbrella—the latter re- 
ceived three bullets in his person, three others 
passing through his clothes. The “ Plug- 
Uglies” fled in all directions, and made no fur- 
ther disturbances. In consequence of threats, 
however, more troops were ordered, but there 
‘was nO occasion for their use. 








SLAVERY JUDGED BY JUDGE TANEY. 


‘A Report of the Deci-ion ‘of the Supreme Court of the 
Uni ed States, and the Opinions of the Judges thereof, 
in the Case of Dred Scott vs. John F. A.Ssndford De- 
cember Term, 1956. By Benjamin C. Howard, Report- 
er of the Decisions of the Supreme Court. New York: 
D. Appleton & Co. For sale by Taylor & Maury, 
Washington, D. C. 

The report includes the decision of the Court, 
and the separate opinions of the Judges, with 
a preface by the Reporter, containing a head 
note of the points decided, and a statement of 
the case, forming in all a volume of about 243 
pages. 

It is not worth while to add much to what 
has already been written on this Decision. Gen- 
erally regarded as political and geographical, 
it has weakened the autherity of the Court in 
the free S:ates, without strenzthening it in the 
Sonth. Is opinions concersing Slavery and its 
claims, intended to be final and conclusive, 
have concluded nothing, but only multiplied 
the topics of agitation. Ifa Republican Party 
was required to put down Slavery Propagand- 
ism when sustained by the Federal Executive, 
much more is it demanded, now that the Fed 
eral Judiciary appears as the advocate of its 
pretensions. Executive and Judiciary both 
must be changed. 

One point in Juige Taney’s opinions, we 
have not seen noticed. Commenting upon the 
words of the Declaration of Independence— 
“ We hold these truths to be self-evident, that 
all men are created equal, that they are en- 
dowed by their Creator with certain unalienable 
rights—that among these are life, liberty, and 
the pursuit of happiness ’—he says: 

“The general words above quoted would 
seem to embrace the whole human family, and, 
if they were used in a similar instrument at 
this day, would be so understood. But. it is too 
clear for dispute that the enslaved African race 
were not intended to be inc'uded, and formed 
no part of the people who framed and adopted 
this declaration ; for if the language, as under. 
stood in that day, would embrace them, the 
conduct of the distinguished men who framed 
the Declaration of Iadependence would have 
been atterly and flagrantly inconsistent with 

the principles they asserted; and instead of 
the sympathy of mankind to which they so con- 
fidently appealed, they would have deserved 
and received universal rebuke and reproba- 
tion.” 

Judge Taney’s decision and general views 
were concurred in by a majority of the Court, 
especially by the slaveholdiog members. It is 
important, then, to note that, according to these 
five slaveholding Judges, the practice of Sla- 
very is flagrantly inconsistent with the literal 
affirmation of rights in our Declaration of In- 
dependence; that the conduct cf men who be- 
lieve that God has endowed all human beings 
with the unalienable rights to life, liberty, and 
the pursuit of happiness, and yet sustain Sla- 
very, is “utterly and flagrantly inconsistent,” 
and deserves “universal rebuke and reproba- 
tion;” that Slavery can be justified only on 
the assumption that civilized white men are 
endowed by their Creator with the right ta lib- 
erty, and that black men are not thus endowed, 
or that there is no such thing as natural right. 

The men who framed the Declaration meant 

to declare, says Judge Taney, that all white 
men are created equal ; that they are endowed by 
their Creator with certain unalienable rights. 
If they had so written it, the world would have 
laughed at them—the Declaration would have 
been pronounced a farce. Cannotthe J udge save 
their consistency, except by representing them 
as fools? They did not mean any such nonsense, 
They meant to rest the vindication of their 
Revolution on a self-evident universal truth, 
The man who penned the Declaration denoun- 
ced Slavery as inconsistent with this Truth ; 
many who signed it cordially agreed with him } 
none of the signers denied the inconsistency ; 
nearly ali openly admitted it, excused it on the 
plea of necessity, bat looked forward hopefully 
to the time when the Truth should have full 
application, and the Lie cease. 

By the way, there was atime when Judge 
Taney gave no euch restricted interpretation to 
the Declaration of Independence—when he 
held that its affirmation of inalienable rights 


embraced all men, of whatever color, if we are 
to credit the following statement, found in 


several of our exchanges: 


“In 1817, Roger B. Taney, Esq., defended 
Methcdist clergyman in Marsiend, who had 
to excite insubor- 
t mong slaves, the 
ge being a sermon which he 
Io the defence in court, Taney 


been indicted for attem pting 
dination and insurrection 2 
basis of the char 
had preached. 
said: 

“* A hard necessity, 
dure the evil of Slavery for atime. Ti was im 


ject often betore provocative of angry passions, 


indeed compels us to en- 


were yet in a state of colonial vagsalage. It 
cannot be easily or suddenly removed. Yet 
while it continues, it is a blot on our national 
character, and every real lover of freedom con- 
fidently hopes that it will be effectually, though 
it must be gradually, wiped away ; and earnest- 
ly looks for the means by which this necessary 
object may be best obtained. And until it 
shall be accomplished; until the time shall 
come when we can point without a blush to the 
language held in the Declaration of Independ- 
ence, every friend of humanity will seek to 
lighten the galling chain of Slavery, and bet- 
ter, to the utmost of bis power, the wretched 
condition of the slave.’ ”’ 





THE TRUTH OF HISTORY. 


Manual of United States History. From 1492 to 1850. By 
Samuel! Eliot, Professor of History and Literature in 
Trinity College Boston: Richey. Swan, & Brann. 
For sale by R. Farnham, Pennsylvania avenue, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

The leading purpose of Mr. Eliot in writing 
this volume was, to furnish a complete and 
concise account of the principal events of Uni- 
ted States History, from the settlement of the 
country. His range is from 1492 to 1850, and 
the book (of 430 pages) is divided into four 
parts, entitled, Occupation, English Domin- 
ion, the Infant Nation, the Growing Nation. 
The arrangement is natural; the narrative 
rapid, condensed, and unencumbered by reflec- 
tions; generally the author is careful in his 
statements, and evidently disposed to be im- 
partial. 

We think him too lenient to the foreign 
policy of Jefferson and Madison. If ever a 
nation had cause for war, it was the United 
States under their administrations; but the 
most inefficient and absurd conduct was pur- 
sued by both. Acts of non-importation and 
embargoes, ruining our own commerce and 
crippling the resources of the nation, and no 
preparations of any kind to protect it by force 
of arms against injury and insult—such was the 
folly that disgraced our councils. It was the plain 
duty of President Jefferson, when the buccaneer- 
ing French and English began to war upon 
our sovereign rights, and after he had failed by 
stern demands to secure an instant reparation, 
to call upon Congress either to declare war at 
once, or to make ample preparation with a 
view to strike a decisive blow as soon as possi- 
ble. Gunboats, embargoes, and non-importa- 
tion, simply encouraged foreign aggression, and 
fomented domestic dissension. We never read 
that miserable chapter in our history without 
humiliation. 

Mr. Eliot, unfortunately, furnishes his read- 
ers no true conception of the Slavery-Controver- 
sy which has had so much to do with the course 
of events since eighteen hundred and thirty- 
two. He mentions it incidentally, and in such 
a way as to raise the suspicion that some pre- 
liminary remarks are omitted. 

“The action hitherto confined to meetings 
and memorials, extended itself in publications, 
pamphlets, and newspapers, of which the 
movements were no longer occasional, but 
continuous and systematic (1832.) 

“ The action” —what action? It evidently 
has relation to something going before, which 
must have been omitted. What follows, how- 
ever, explains it, and at the same time is 
go full of error as to require plain comment: 
“This was abolitionism—so called, from its 
demand that Slavery should be abolished, and 
this immediately, without reference to the Con- 
stitution or the institutions of the South, to the 
claims of the master or the fortunes of the 
slave. Whatever its motives, its course was 
professedly unscrupulous, sparing neither the 
interests against which it was directed, nor those 
which it was intended to sustain. An immediate 
reaction arose in the North. Meetings were 





(1834.) Then the tumult spread to the South 
The mails thither were burdened with papers 


uence, the post offices were broken into, and 


2a 


That portion of the South which had begun of 
its own accord to move towards the abolition of 


with the President, who recommended a law 
to prohibit the use of the mail for the circula 
tion of incendiary documents. 
did Congress become, as to refuse to receive 


but never ti/l now considered too delicate to be 


known to the most conservative.” — Page 409. 
Such a statement, appearing in the harangues 
of a demagogue or the columns of a partisan 
newspaper, would excite liitle surprise ; but it 
is out of place in a book claiming to be a his- 
tory. A more groundless and urjast represent- 
ation was never made by any historian. We 
lived through the period to which Mr. Bliot re- 
fers, and can speak from personal observation 
and experience. 

The Abolitionism of 1832, 1834, and 1836, 
was not the Abolitionism which Mr. Eliot may 
now see around him. It did not repudiate the 
Federal Constitution, or claim that under it the 
Federal Government had a right to abolish 
Slavery in the States. It did not seek to dis- 
solve the Union, but professed the highest re- 
gard for it. It recognised State Rights and 
the sovereignty of each State over its own insti- 
tutions. It was not political, but religious and 
philanthropic. It dealt with Slavery primarily 
as a question of right and wrong; denounced 
the holding of slaves as a sin; insisted on the 
duty of immediate emancipation—not, however, 
as Mr. Eliot asserts, without reference to the 
Constitution, the institutions of the South, the 
claims of the master, or the fortunes of the slave. 
For, while insisting on the application of fan- 
damental principles, it had careful reference 
to the mode of application. The duty of the 
People of the free States, it said, was to re- 
peal the laws by which people of color were de- 
graded among them, and to bear testimony 
against the evil of Slavery in every lawful way : 
the duty of the Federal Government, to put an 
end to Slavery in territory over which it had 
exclusive jurisdiction : the duty of the People of 
each slaveholding State, to agitate the question 
till such a Pablic Opinion should be created 
as would embody itself in a legttimate legisla- 
tive act of emancipation. We could quote from 
ail its newspapers and authentic documents, to 
show the truth of our representation, were it 
necessary. 

The charge that it was “ professedly unscru- 
pulous,” refutes itself. What sect, or party, or 
body of men, however wicked, ever professed 
to be “unscrupulous?” It claimed that, in 
laboring to create a Public Opinion in the 
country, which by peaceful methods would work 
the extinction of Slavery, it was doing the best 
thing possible fur the real interests of all the 
States and the Union. 

Nor is Mr, Eliot more correct in his chronol- 
ogy. The reaction against it appeared first at 
the South, then at the North. It was not the 
mobs in the free States that excited the slave 
States ; it was the anathemas and appeals and 
interests of Trade and of Party in the latter, 
that provoked the worat mobs in the former. 


cflice censorehip ! 








posed upon us by another 


intended to excite a general ineurreotion, o» at} ™ : ; ; 
east a general alarm. As a natural conze-| tion, adopting the doctrine of Gerrit Smith, 
that under the Constitution, the Federal Gov- 
the cbnoxious publications destroyed. (1835) | ernment has the right 


But the most libellous assertion of Mr. Eliot is, 
that “the mails (to the South) were burdened 
with papers intended to excite a general insur- 
rection, or at least a general alarm ”—so that he 
speaks without reprehension of the violation 
of the Post Office in the South by the mob, and 
the recommendation by the President of a post 
The charge was made at 
e . | the time, but not a shred of evidence was ever 
nation, while we produced to sustain it, The public for a little 


while was carried away by the tricks of party 
demagogues, and by an unreasoning furor; but 
it soon learned that the insurrectionary docu- 
ments were only tracts discussing the question 
of Slavery in the light of religion, morals, and 
political economy, mailed to slaveholders them- 
selves | 

Anxious to make the Abolitionism of those 
days odious, Mr. Eliot does not hesitate at the 
most reckless assertions. Their efforts, he 
says, 80 embittered Congress, that it refused 
“to receive memoria’s upon the subject of Sla- 
very, a subject often before provocative of an- 
gry passions, but never till now considered too 
delicate to be approached, (1836.)”” Now, the 
well-read politician knows that the refusal to 
receive petitions relating in any way to the sub- 
ject of Slavery—in other words, the gag system 
adopted in Congress—was the offspring mainly 
of party spirit, and was at last given up, be- 
cause it cost too much to patty interests: and 
as to Slavery, if Mr. Eliot had paid proper at- 
tention to Congressional history from 1789, he 
would have known that it had always been 
considered a subject “too delicate to be ap- 
proached,” although from time to time it had 
undergone the most vehement discussion. The 
only thing peculiar to the controversy in 1836 
was, that John C. Calhoun, availing himself of 
the Anti-Slavery excitement in the North, waa 
seeking, either for personal or sectional ends, 
or for both combined, to organize a Southern, 
Pro-Slavery party, so as absolutely to control 
the Federal Government and I"ederal politics. 
One more reckless assertion we must notice, 
and then dismiss this part of the History. 
Speaking of thé effect of Abolitionism in 1835, 
he says: “ That portion of the South which 
had begun, of its own accord, to move towards 
the Abolition of Slavery, was at once arrested.” 
Mr. Elliot cannot prove, but we can disprove 
this. What portion of the South was it that had 
begun, of its own accord, to move towards the 
Abolition of Slavery? Was it Kentucky? 
That State had made a movement of the kicd, 
which failed, before the advent of Aboclitionism: 
when this appeared, there was no movement 
on foot; but, many years after its appearance, 
another movement, looking to the same end, 
was attempted, although without success. It 
could not have been Kentucky. Was it Vir- 
ginia? In 1831-’32, provoked chiefly by the 
Southampton insurrection, a movement to- 
wards emancipation was made in that State, 
and it failed; but both the attempt and failure 
dated just before Abolitionism began to at- 
tract attention. It could not, then, have been 
Virginia. We know of no other State in which 
any movement of the kind mentioned by Mr. 
Eliot had taken place, just before, at, or after, 
the advent cf Abolitionism. 
It is too bad to see a respectable historian 
putting on record unfounded and prejudiced 
statements, which would discredit even a hack- 
newspaper. It is a shame to embody in Histo- 
ry, a8 realities, the prejudices and hallucina- 
tions of the hour. The early Abolitionists 
were a religious, selfdenying, heroic, law- 
abiding People. They were not always philo- 
sophical in their statements, or prudent in their 
conduct. Their zeal at times outran discre- 
tion, and denunciation too ofteu took the place 
of logic. But they were guilty of none cf the 
things cherged upon them by Mr. Eliot, respon- 
sible for none of the evils he attributes to their 
operations. 
Gradually, the movement with which they 
were identified, enlarged, and they became divi- 


ded. A portion of them, at last repudiating 
held, mobs were gathered against the places the Constitution and the Union, is now organ- 
where the Abolitionists met, and against the | ized as the American Anti-Slavery Society, un- 
offices whence they issued their publications. | der the lead of William Lloyd Garrison, repre- 
sented by two or three newspapers, and ab- 


taining gonerally from yotieg. Auuthet por- 


to abolish Slavery every- 


where, in States as well as Territories, is known 
Slavery, was at once arrested ; while that other | #3 the Radical Abolition Party, which is also 
portion, always attached to Slavery, began to| represented by two or three newspaperg, and 


talk of non intercourse and of disunion. The} eommands perhaps not more than five or six 
matter was taken up by Government, beginning | ¢ 


housand votes. The other and largest portion 


has been absorbed in, or associated with, the 
So embittered | R2publican Party. 


If Mr. Eliot would obtain a proper idea of the 


memorials upon the sutject of Slavery, a sub-| Abolitionism of 1832 and 1836, he must study 
it, not in any form of Anti-Slavery organiza- 


approached. (1836 ) Abolitionism had resulted tion now existing, but in its own records, decla- 
in conservatism, and that of a stamp as yet un-| rations, and acts, as then known. 





THE LESSON. 


The career of William Walker in Nicaragua 
deserves more that the brief notice taken of it 
in another article in our columns. It can hard- 
ly be said that he commenced his operations in 
that unfortunate country as a “filibuster.” The 
States of Central America were geverally at war 
with one another, each being divided by hos- 
tile Parties, the Liberal and the Servile. The 
former Jooked to the United States Government 
ssa model, and had always sought a Federal 
Union in Centra] America, founded on the same 
principles on which rests the Union of these 
States. The latter favored the rule and usages 
of Despotism, and discountenanced ideas of 
progress. In 1852, the Serviles were represent- 
ed in Nicaragua by Fruito Chamorro, the Lib- 
erals, by Francisco Castellan. The former was 
elected President, the latter, with other influen- 
tial Liberals, was baniched, and the servile cause 
was for a time triumphant. The exiles were 
not idle, and found a strong friend in General 
Cabanas, President of Honduras, after the 
death of the famous Morazau, the leader of the 
Liberty Party. At the head of a few troops, 
furnished by him, Castellan entered Nicaragua 
in May, 1854, and at first recovered nearly the 
whole State from the Serviles; but his enemies, 
under Estrada, soon rallied, and were regaining 
ascendency, when Castellan sent to California to 
obtain the aid of Américans. Col. William 
Walker responded to the summons, and on the 
11th June, 1855, landed, with fifty-six followers, 
at Realejo, and enlisted in the Nicaraguan 
army. We know the result—the Serviles were 
overthrown, the Liberal cause triumphed, and 
for a time it seemed as if at last the reign 
of Liberty, Law, and Order, were about to be 
established, What an opportunity for the Amer- 
ican adventurer, had he been a man of great 
purpose, and comprehensive statesmanship ? 
Nationality, Republicanism, and Federal Union, 
were the cherished ideas of the Liberal Party, 
not only in Nicaragua, bat in all the sister 
States: and yet, every one of these ideas was 
trampled upon by Walker. He was at no psins 
to conceal his contempt of the Natives—he 
usurped the Supreme Power—he scouted the 
notion of Republican institutions—and the only 
union he contemplated was, a consolidated em- 
pire, ruled by him as an absolute Despot. Nat- 
urally he alienated the Liberal Party, which an 
infusion of American energy, wisely adminis- 
tered, would have made victorious everywhere ; 
and the Serviles being already his enemies, it 
was not surprising that the Siates, for a time, 


combination against the daring and reckless 
usurper. Then, as if to arouse and intensify 
against himself every element of hostility, he 


‘the old Federal Union by proclaiming null and 


agandism. 


thrown, and driven from the country. 
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forgot all their civil broils, in the necessity of 


must alarm the Negroes and Indians, and insult 


void its repeal of the law of Slavery, thus be- 
traying a fell purpose to subject the country to 
thetwin-monsters—Despotismand Slavery Prop- 


The result is before us. The usurper is over- 
Amer- 
icang, once regarded with admiration, and look- 


ed to for aid, are now distrusted and hated 
throughout Central America. What an oppor- 
tunity for doing good, and extending the em- 
pire of American interests and ideas, has been 
lost—lost through the miserable folly and wick- 
edness of a Slavery-propagandist! Bear this 
in mind, ye orators of American progress, 
dreamers of the indefinite expansion of Ameri- 
can empire. Had Walker been a true Ameri- 
can, loving Freedom for its own sake, hating 
Slavery, comprehending the noble aspirations 
of the real patriots of Central America, to- 
day the name “ American” would be as popu- 
lar in that region as it was in 1821, when it 
threw off the Spanish yoke, and aimed to be 
another “United States:” to-day, Nicaragua 
would be at peace, and in process of regenera- 
tion through the peaceful workings of American 
emigration and enterprise. “ Young America” 
has yet to learn that its dream of universal em- 
pire is not to be realized, so long as Slavery 
Propagandism shall head the march, and pros- 
titute to negro slavery the soil which should 
belong to Freedom alone. 





LITERATURE IN THE SOUTH. 


The publisher of the Southern Quarterly Re. 
view, Mr. Britton, states that in 1856 and 1857 
he expended over six thousand dollars upon the 
periodical, remunerating his contributors gen- 
erously, while his total receipts during that pe- 
riod fell short of wo thousand dollars. The 
loss of the publisher was therefore more than 
four thousand dollars. . The trouble was not a 
lack of subscribers—the subscribers meuldn’t 
pay. While the whole Southern press berates 
Northern books, magazines, and newspapers, 
the whole South will not support a Quarterly, 
published upon its own soil, for the dissemina- 
tion, among other objects, of intensely Southern 
views. 

Would it not be well for these journals to coax 
Southern readers into paying for the very few 
Southern periodicals which exist, before indulg- 
ing in such philippics against those issued at the 
North? 

The Southern Quarterly was in many re- 
spects ably conducted, and deserved Southern 
support. Do the violent Southern journals truly 
represent Southern sentiments? And if so, 
why this terrible inconsistency? When the 
South will make good books and magazines, and 
pay for them, she will not be so troubled with 
the swarming literature of the Anti-Slavery 
States. So, too, when she has the business 
which will support steamship lines, they will be 
established. Journalism can scarcely accom- 
plish the object. 


WALKER’S RESCUE. 


General Walker’s career in Nicaragua is fin- 
ished—for the present, at least, He has return- 
ed to New Orleans, where he is receiving the 
honors of a liberator and conqueror. He has 
returned home—that is, he was forced to leave 
Nicaragua. It is very evident that he was lit- 
erally rescued from destruction by a Govern- 
ment war vessel. Such was his desperate posi- 
tion, that this was his only chance of life, and 
he gladly availed himself of it. 

It is more than probable that the presence of 
General Walker in the cities of our lard will 
be the occasion of parades, laudatory speeches, 
and excitement. He will be regarded by the 
unreflecting crowd as a hero and champion of 
human rights. 

Would it not ba well for these people to con- 
sider what genuine claims Gen. Walker has 
upon their sympathies? Invited to Nicaragua 
by a faction, he appeared first az its deliverer 
from intestine broils. Discord for a moment 
was quieted, and he became generalissimo un- 
der a native President. Soon he threw off dis- 
gutse—usurped ihe reins of sovereignty, a'ade 
himself absolute dictator, re-established slave- 
ry, oppressed the natives, threatened all Cen- 
tral America, proposed the establishment of a 
despotism, and of course aroused against him- 
self the natives not only of Nicaragua, but of 
the other States. His course has been without 
wisdom, and its close is inglorious. 

Ovations to the discomfited General are at 
this time in wretched taste. Let the crowd that 
gathers round him remember the victims of his 
wicked raid in Nicaragua—let them recall to 
mind the fact that hundreds of men have iaid 
their bones to bleach under the tropical sun, to 
satisfy the ambitious and dishonorable designs 
of the so-called hero before them. No encour- 
agement should be given to such a man—no 
approval of his past conduct. It is by no means 
certain that he will not again attempt to subju- 
gate Nicaragua, or perhaps the scene of his fu- 
ture operations will be some other equally weak 
and unfortunate State; but, for the sake of our 
common humanity, we hope not. 





SECESSION AMONG TH UNITARIANS, 


The recent secession of Southern Unitarians 
from the Western Unitarian Conference at St. 
Louis, is @ novel movement among that do. 
nomination of Christians. The action which 
caused the secession was the adoption of the 
following report : 
“The question—‘ What oninion does this 
Conference hold in regard to Slavery, and what 
course of action in reference to Slavery will it 
prescribe to the churches connected with it ?’— 
having been referred, your committee would 
respectfully answer : 
“That as far as they are acquainted with the 
opinions of the members of the Conference here 
assembled, as made known in public discus- 
sions and private conversation, there is entire 
unanimity in regarding the system of Slavery 
as evil and wrong, doomed by God to pass 
away through the influence of the truths pro 
claimed by His Son—of the fatherhood of God 
and the brotherhood of man, and of that all- 
powerful spirit of piety and love of gratitude 
and humanity, born of the Spirit of God, and 
which rejoices in rendering hearty obedience 
to the Divine injunction, ‘to do unto othera, 44] 
others, as we would have them do unto us.’ 
“That as to prescribing a course of actioa 
to the churches here represented, the Confer- 
ence has no such power. It is not a presbytery 
or synod; it is not an association or consocis- 
tion, invested with ecclesiastical power, but 
simply a Conference—a meeting of members 
of congregational churches, which most scru- 
pulously cherish the congregational indepené- 
ence; of brothers and sisters, of Christian 
friends, who come together a3 their hearis 
prompt, and, with as little formality as possi- 
ble, to confer together upon the great Christian 
interests which are inestimably dear to their 
souls, and by meditation, prayer, free inter- 
change of thought and feeling, to quicken their 
piety, to make clearer and more effective their 
sense of duty, to increase their moral and spirit- 
ual power, that they may return to their several 
homes to work with earnestness and single- 
mindedness, to do all within their ability in 
their respective spheres to Christianize society, 
and make the kingdoms of this world, in deed 
and truth, as well as in name, the kingdoms 
of our Lord and His Christ. 

“This statement your committee respectfully 
submit to the Conference, for its adoption.” 





“INGRATITUDE OF THE SOUTH.” 


The Squatter Sovereign, the worst organ of 
the Border Raffians, the cool advocate of rob” 
bery and murder, has passed into the hands of 
Anti-Slavery publishers. The late proprietors 
take their leave in the following language: 

“The office of the Squatter Sovereign has 
passed into the hands of other publishers, In 
making this transfer, we experience no incon- 
siderable degree of reluctance, but we are 
thoroughly convinced that it is the only step 
we could take to save ourselves from 
pecuniary sacrifice. This we would be unable 
to sustain, and publish a paper. We have re- 
peatedly called upon the South for aid, and 
our response has been a moneyless one. We 
were at last reduced to one of two alternatives— 
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to surrender upon advantageous terms, or to 
be carried by storm, and our arms and equip- 
ments become the properties of war. We have 
chosen the former, believing that no just reason 
existed why we should longer expose ourselves 
oe ee specimen of the ingratitude of 
We think the proprietors are mistaken. The 
Southern people, with all their faulta, are not 
equal to the wickedness of keeping alive such 
asheet. Besides, such violent ultraism—such 
barbarism, rather—only insures the defeat of 
any party or body of men making use of it. 


——____ 


DEMOCRATIC CONVENTION IN OREGON. 


Ata delegated Territorial Convention held 
in Salem, Oregon, on the 13th of last April, the 
following resolutions were adopted. They are 
dishonest and disgraceful, but in perfect ac- 
cordance with the policy of the Party towards 
Territories, pointed out in our last number. 


“ Resolved, That as the people of Oregon 
are called upon to elect delegates to a Consti- 
tutional Convention, and to pass upon the 
question of Slavery in Oregon, before the Dem- 
ocratic party shall again be assembled, there- 
fore, in the nomination and election of candi- 
dates to said Convertion, we will not discrim- 
inate between Democrats who are in favor of 
‘or opposed to Slavery in the future State of 
Oregon, because we hold that the delegates 
should not predetermine that question in the 
formation of the Constitution, but should sub- 
mit the same in a separate clause, to be voted 
upon directly hy the people. 

“ Resolved, That each member of the Demo- 
cratic party in Oregon may freely speak and 
act according to his individual conviction of 
right and policy upon the question of S!avery 
in Oregon, without in any manner impairing 
his standing in the Democratic party on that 
account—provided that nothing in these rego- 
lutions shall be construed in toleration of 
Black Republicanism, Abolitionism, or any 
other faction or organization arrayed in oppo- 
sition to the Democratic party.” 





SLAVERY IN OREGON. 


The editor of the Portland (Oregon) Stand- 
ard says: 


“ We occasionally hear it said by voters, that 
they are not willing to vote for delegates to a 
State Convention, who are not pledged to vote 
for either a slave or a free State. In this re- 
spect we think they err. It is not good policy, 
in our opinion, to make a slave or free State 
the question at issue in the election of dele- 
gates. * * * Tnasmuch as it is understood 
and generally concluded that such Convention 
will submit the slave clause to the peaple in an 
independent form, for their suffrage.” 

To this dangerous advice, a correspondent 
of the Oregon Argus replies with aptness, as 
follows : 


“ Are we to understand, by this, that it is 
wrong for the people to know the sentiments 
or opinions of the delegates chosen to form a 
Constitution for Oregon? I do most sincerely 
hope that I have misconceived his true mean- 
ing in the above remarks, Humanity, justice, 
and reason, forbid that a man should even 
think of withholding this knowledge from hia 
fellow man, much less to endorse it as a mat- 
ter of right. Right here I wish to ask this 
editor where he received his information that 
the delegates would submit to the people the 
slave clause in an independent form for their 
suffrage? Who are those delegates? Are they 
nominated? Are they elected ?”’ 

“There certainly never was a time in Ore- 
gon when the people were called upon to exer- 
cise @ more solemn duty than now; ner when 
they should better understand the minds of 
their candidates in regard to their cfficial du- 
ties, than on the present cccasion. It there- 
fore becomes us, as a people whose interests 
are involved, as is the case with ourselves, to 
lay aside al political differences that may have 
existed heretofore, and seize the present mo- 
ment and improve it. And let there be no 
issue before the people, except it be in a differ- 
ence upon the formation of a Constitution 
alone.” 

The conduct of the Democratic leaders in 
Oragon ia anything hot eaticfawwITy. Claiming 
to act with the utmost fairness in the election 
of delegates, it strikes us that they are secretly 
trying to secure a msjority of Pro-Slavery men. 
While they advise the people to ignore the free 
or slave State issue, they are careful not to do 
it. Such, at least, we judge to be the fact, from 
whai appears in the Oregon journals, 





TrovusLe IN Matne.—The Democracy of 
Maine seems to be in trouble respecting the 
distribution of offices in that State by the Presi- 
dent. The Boston Traveller says: 

“The select remnant of the Democratic 
party supposed that all the offices would be 
theirs, seeing that they took the initiative in 
the Buchanan movement, and that the Presi- 
dent owes his place quite as much to them as 
to the Virginians. They broke the New Eng- 
land line that had been formed for Pierce, and 
so encouraged other New England delegates in 
the Cincinnati Convention to act independent- 
ly. In return for these good offices to the Presi- 
dent, they expected good offices from him—all 
the best posts in Maine, some Washington 
berths, half a dozen diplomatic or consular ap- 
pointments, and a score of places in the Boston 
custom-house.” 

But the President does not gratify his Maine 
supporters as they had expected. The Whig 
element in the Democratic party of that State 
got more than their share of the offices, and it 
is supposed that they are indebted to Mr. Clif- 
ford for their good fortune. The result, how- 
ever, is a general insurrection in the ranks. 
Mr. Clifford is abused in coarse language by 
the regular Democratic journals. The Demo- 
crats of Rockland in a public mesating de- 
nounced the appointments made in their port 
and district. The Zraveller adds: 

“Tn Lincoln county, the Democrats are six 
times 2s numerous as the Whigs, yet the latter 
get almost all the offices—all the good ones. 


The new Whig Collector of the Waldboro’ dis- 


trict has, as the Rockland Democrat declares, 
“ left the Democrats out in the cold,” “ without 
even a mess of pottage.” Considering how 
severe the climate of Maine is, and tha: cold 
weather not only increases the appetite, but 
requires a great deal of rich food to enable 
men to bear it, this treatment is the harshest 
that Democrats could receive. They were in- 
vited to an entertainment, and they find nothing 
but the cold shoulder, served al fresco. It is 
not in human nature to stand that, and not 
even the obligation to support the sacred right 
to spread Slavery over all creation can recon- 
cile Democrats to it.” 

The Democrats of Maine have, we presume, 
sickened of the Coalition which so rejoiced 
them a year ago. The Straight Whigs then 
were flattered, but now denounced, They are 


not needed just now. 


Tne Crors.—Our exchange list tells a pleas- 
ant story of the crops throughout the country. 
In some localities the late cold weather has 
been attended with bad effects, and in others 
the severity of the past winter has injured the 
grain; but, as a general rule, the promise is 
good. 

In Canada, the grain fields never promised at 
this season so abundant a harvest. In Ohio, 
the late rains have had a wonderful effect upon 
the wheat crop, and the farmers are in good 
spirits. Tennessee will yield more wheat this 
year than ever before. A Tennessee journal 
estimates the product of thirteen counties alone 
to be worth two millions of dollars. 

In Texas, the cotton, corn, and wheat, are 
doing finely. Half million bushels of wheat, 
it is expected, will be raised in the State. From 
all parts of the West, we have reliable reports 
of the promising condition of the crops. There 
has been, as 8 matter of course, a good deal of 
croaking. Speculaters are interested in keep- 
ing up prices, and the cry of skort crops an- 
swers their purpose better than any other. The 
people, however, can rejoice over the promise 


of an abundant harvest. 





Seneca Lake was frozen over in May. Yet 





For the National Era. 
MEMORY, 


Haggard, envious Memory, 
‘Tell this trembling heart, 
Met at every corner, 
What thou wilt and art. 


Vampire! wouldst thou drain us 
Of our life’s best blood? 
Harpy! turn to loathing 
All our wholesome food? 


Sorceress! wouldst thou cripple 
In its prime our might, 

Smit with nerveless palsy 
In the half-fought fight? 


Sudden ghosts thou raisest 
In our merriest hours. 

Bitter draughis thou pressest 
From our sweetest flowers. 


While our bounteous orchards 
Toss their juicy fruit, 

Thou must show dead saplings . 
Wormy at the root. 


While the sweat-browed Present, 
*Mid his bearded grains, 
Shouteth for our sickles, 
Sturdy arms, and wains— 


While the gay young Future 
Claps his beckoning hands, 
Eager forth to lead us 
To his golden lands— 


Thou dost drag us backward, 
Praying us to waste 

Our daylight searching with thee 
The grave-yard of the Past: 


Carving deep a tom)-stone 
Over each joy of yore; 

Sobbing still, “It hath been! 
It shall be no more!” 


Loose my skirts! I deem thee 
But a hungrier ghoul, 

Not the body only 
Eating, but the soul, 


Many parts thou playest, 
Full of bootless moan— 
Loud or silent heart-break, 
Which is more thine own?— 


Of a withered oldwife, 
Standing in the snows, 
By a rime gilt thorn-bush, 

Whence a summer rose 


Once her lover plucked her, 
Who, before she wed, 

Slumbered in a church-yard 
In a sandy bed; 


Tarrying still to wonder, 
Shivering and benumbed, 

If indeed her roses 
And girlhood ever bloomed— 


If the stripling ever 

Lived, who left her lone, 
Turned into a coffin, 

Dast, and crumbling bone ; 


From the fire-lit farm-house, 
While chubby grandsons strain 

Their blue eyes for her coming 
Out through the dusk in vain, 


Pressing to the window 
Their red cheeks in a mass, 
Like roses in a green-house, 
Framed dim with dewy glass ; 


Ofa scared monk, scourging 
His ribs for sins of yore, 

Till the almsless beggars 
Die around his door; 


Of a Copt, who turneth 

From the twittering shade, 
By bird-haunted acacia 

And feathery palm-tree made, 


To the bright dumb desert, 
For the notes that rang 

O’er the sands at sunrise, 
When stone Memnon sang 


To the sand-sprung statues, 
Set in endless rows, 

With blank eyes meeting over 
Old Nile that *twixt them flows, 


And echoing Sphynx replying, 
Faint and far away, 

In the dawning ages, 
At the dawn of day ; * 


ura miser, lingesg 
In a sinking ship, 

Though the stooping bowsprit 
In the wave doth dip, 


Groping for a coffer, 
In the plashing hold, 
Missing from the treasures 
Of his fast-elutched gold; 


Or qapale knight sitting 
On a field of slain, 

With his treacherous jack-boot 
Stricken sheer in twain, 


Marking not how freely 
From each unstanched vein 
The deserter life blood 
Flieth forth amain, 


Nor his neighing charger, 
Nor coming foes, because 

He holds and eyes his severed foot, 
And thinks how fleet it was. 


To the sulphur-lighted 
Caverns take thy show— 
Hence away forever— 
Of idle, wasteful woe! 


With the Cross Ill sign thee! 
Can my eyes be true? 

See! she shoots transfigured 
Up the sunlit blue, 


Changed from hag to angel ; 
And around her Hope, 
Playing. flutters blithely 
To heaven’s azure cope, 


As twin butterflies 
Twirling flicker over— 
Each now up, then down— 

Fields of blushing clover! 


From their wings they shower 
Light to drown earth’s gloom, 
Pointing to a garden, 
And an open tomb, 


And the cast-off grave-clothes, 
And the conquered Cross— 

Pledge of Heaven's thrice payment 
For each hallowed loss— 


Bright the track retracing, 
Which the Saviour trod, 

From his wars returning 
To the throne of God. ; 

E. Foxton. 


* The muse here falls under the suspicion of taking 
some liberties with the facis. The Sphynx must have 
had a remarkably quick ear for music, in order to sing a 
second, however faintly, from the neighborhood of Gireh, 
to a first proceeding from Thebes. The Coptic race are 
not eminent, so far as I am aware, in knowledge of the 
antiquities of their country ; nor am I quite sure that the 
Nile is anywhere bordered with statues. E. F. 





THE NAVY OF THE UNITED STATES, 
And the Sympathy of Navy Officers with the In- 
terests of Agriculturists. 


Among the last official acts of Mr. Secretary 
Dobbin was an order to Commodore Mervine 
to send one of the ships of the Pacific squadron 
to visit the recently-discovered American guano 
islands in the Pacific ocean, and he gave Capt. 
Lewis a letter, commending him to the courtesy 
of the Commodore, and requesting that he 
should be allowed to go in the ship to the 
islands, as the agent of the American Guano 
Company. 

On delivering his letter to Commodore Mer- 
vine, Captain Lewis was told that he had or- 
dered the St. Mary’s, sloop of war, under com- 
mand of Captain Davis, to go from San Juan 
del Sur, so soon as he could with propriety be 
relieved from the duty he had in charge ; and 
taking a letter from the Commodore to Captain 
Davia, Captain Lewis went to San Juan, and 
delivered it to Captain Davis, who received him 
very coolly, and politely told him it would not 
be agreeable to his officers to have him on 
board the ship, as she was already crowded. 

This condition of his ward-room, however, 
did not prevent Captain Davis from finding 
room for a Mr. McDonald, an Englishman, and 
the agent of Garrison, Fritz, & Co., and also 
for the filibuster General Walker and his mot- 
ley staff, whom he transported to Panama, leav- 
ing Captain Lewis to find his way back to that 

place as best he could. 

After thiz, we may expect from Capt. Davis 
a report confirmatory of Commodore Mervine’s 
famous despatch ; and it will be left to the en- 





until 1855 the lake was never frozen, 


ergy of our merchant service to secure for our 


farmers the benefits to be derived from this 
most important discovery. We have no feara 
for the result. It bas been demonstrated that 
these islands have been often visited by our whale 
ships, and we confidently predict a vast trade 
in American guano will be established. The 
Baker Island guano has been analyzed, and 
found to be surpassingly rich in phosphates. 
These navy officers seem to be incapable of 
realizing the importance of guano to the inter- 


|} ests of farmers ; and the question may come 


up, whether a navy so utterly worthless for 
good to them, shall receive their aid and sup- 


port. onli “s 
if ° 
he Bebieto, 

The Life of Charlotte Bronte, author of “Jane Eyre,” 
“Shirley,” “ Vilette,” &e. By E.C Gaskell, author of 
“Mary Barton,” &c. In two volumes. New York: D. 

, Appleton & Co. 1857. For sale by Taylor & Maury, 
Washington, D. C. 
A sadder book than this we have never read. 

The very volumes which gave to Charlotte 

Bronte her brilliant reputation are less sad, less 

gloomy, than this—the true story of her life. It 

is only through this sorrowful tale that her books 
can be understood—it is only after reading it, 
that we can do her justice, 

The early years of Charlotte Bronte were 
spent in one cf the bleakest portions of York- 
shire. Around her were wide stretches of moors; 
her home was an old, cheerless parsonage, front- 
ing upon a gloomy grave-yard. In the home, 
no mother’s gentle voice was heard, for she died 
when the children were young; and the father, 
though possessed of many heroic qualities, was 
yet stern, unapproachable, and unsocial. The 
house was therefore not a home, as the multitude 
understand that word. Three sisters and a broth- 
er grew up together, isolated from the outside 





with intellects diseased by their singular mode 
of life, which was the result of their narrow in- 
come and position, and the pure choice of the 
father. 

The son grew up without the means to per- 
fect his education, was seduced from the paths 
of virtue by a married woman of twice his age, 
and became dissipated at an early age, filling 
the inebriate’s grave. Charlotte and her sisters 
were subjected to close contact with this ruined 
young man, and saw him hasten day by day to 
his horrible end. From the father and brother, 
the sisters drew their ideas of men, for they saw 
few others. 

In their poverty, the sisters resorted to the 
occupation of teaching in private families, and 
experienced all that was cruel, cutting, and de- 
grading, in that sphere of labor. The exertions 
of such a profession sowed the seeds of consump- 
tion in her sisters, who, one after the other, fell 
into untimely graves—not, however, till each 
had wiiten a story, as full of gloom and shad- 
ows as their own lives had been—stories which 
can be accounted for by no one who is ignorant 
of their history and of their lives. 

The first story which Charlotte wrote was re- 
jected by six publishers, and has not yet been 
published, though it is now in press. “ Jane 
Eyre” first burst upon the world, and, like By- 
ron, Charlotte Bronte woke up one morning, and 
found herself famous. But fame did not give her 
happiness. It was only the last year of her life, 
when, at the age of thirty-nine, she was married 
to a man she truly loved, that she was happy. 
It was her first happiness on earth—and it was 
quickly taken, with her, away. 

To read the life of Charlotte Bronte, is to un- 
fold the realities of her novels; for her life 
was incorporated into her stories. If they were 
terrible, so was her life. If her characters were 
in some respects repulsive and shocking, sn 
were the real characters of her veal life. No 
one can read these volumes without criticising 
her stories with charity, without acknowledging 
that he has been gazing at the lineaments of a 
strange and wonderful genius. 

Charlotte Bronte was a woman of heroic 
character, of great nobleness of heart. She en- 
dured suffering all her lifetime without a single 
murmur. Sorrows which would have crushed 
others, or driven them mad, seemed but to sad- 
den her, and add gloom to her soul. Not fora 
moment did she give way, but continued her 
steady work, her life of unremitting industry. 

The life, so far ag its authoress, Mrs. Gaskell, 
is concerned, is admirably done. Her style is 
at once beautiful and concise. With the utmost 
delicacy, she has told every fact necessary to 
just appreciation of the character of the subject 
of the memoir, though many of her friends are 
still alive. The book will take its place among 
the very first of biographies, and will live, with 
“Jane Eyre” and “ Vilette,” till the English 
language is forgotten. 

It was not alone to satisfy curiosity or to 
amuse the hook-reading world that it was writ- 
ten, but to justify the character of the gifted 
woman, who has been so severely criticised in 
some quarters. Let him who has lived without 
the joys of home, who never saw a mother’s face, 
who has trod upon the fiery coals of anguish 
because of ruin and disgrace in the home circle— 
who has buried, one by one, ald but one of a 
housekold—who has, through all of this, never 
uttered a note of complaint—be the jirst to crit- 
icise harshly Charlotte Bronte or her works. 





Abridgement of the Debates in Congress, from 1799 to 
1856. From Gales & Seaton’s Annals of Congress: 
from their Register of Debates; and from the Official 
Reported Debates of John C. Rives. By the author of 
the Thirty Years’ View. Volume Il. New York: 
D. Appleton & Co. For sale by J. Shillington, corner 
Penn. Avenue and Four-and-a-half street, Washingtom 
D.C. 

This volume contains the debates from the 
second session of the Fourth Congress inclu- 
sive, to the close of the Seventh Congress, in 
1803. We have already noticed this work at 
some length, but we cannot refrain from again 
expressing our opinion of its great value. No 
politician, no student of our history, should be 
without it. The materials from which Mr. 
Benton is preparing this very satisfactory sy- 
nopsis, are so voluminous, and so much of 
them is mere rubbish, that every man, whose 
time is valuable, will rejoice to be saved the 
labor of examining all of them. Let us hope 
that life and health may be vouchsafed to the 
distinguished author to complete a work so ad- 
mirably begun. a at 
Doctor Antonio. A Tale of Italy. By Ruffini, author of 

Lorenzo Benoni. New York: Rudd & Carleton. 1857. 

For sale by Taylor & Maury, Washington, D.C. 

Doctor Antonio is as deeply entertaining as 
Lorenzo Benoni, although characters and inci- 
dents are all new. We like the author—he 
tells a good story in a good style, with simpli- 
city and piquancy; his narrative does not 
weary, nor do any of his characters make you 
wish they would commit suicide. Like Lorenzo 
Benoni, this novel exhibits the oppressions en- 
dured by the Italian patriots, and we are glad 
that the author does not spare the butchers of 
Naples. 





Blackwood’s Magazine. New York: Leonard Scott & 
Co. For sale by Taylor & Maury, Washington. 


The April number of this standard monthly 
is exceedingly well edited. The most conspic- 
uous article of the number is a “ Remonstrance 
with Dickens.” The writer claims that Dick- 
ens is degenerating with great rapidity as a 
novelist—that he has written nothing worthy of 
his name since the Pickwick Papers. Now, it 
strikes us that one trouble with the writer in 
question is, that he is too fogyish. He dislikes 
Dickens’s later works, because they attempt to 
excite odium against certain time-honored Eng- 
lish abuses, supported by law and the aristoc- 





racy. Blackwood has a horror of modern phi- 


world, with strange views and feelings, and’ 


———___ 


lanthropy. If it existed here, it would aisii, 


ay ‘ Q 
Pickwick, Charles Dic'ens did not offeng itg 
conservatism; in Bleak House he did, 4.) 
yet, the Reviewer tells a good deal of »).., 





truth, which Dickens may profit by, More 
earnestness and carefulness will do no harm, 
Littell’s Living Age. Boston: E. Littell & go, 
Namber 679 is received, and is, as the Ay 
usually is, very readable. The selections 
well made. Posaibly, the proportion of fiction e 
is too great. e 7 





The North American Review. Boston: Crospy, Nich, 
&Co. For,sale by Franck TaylagWeshys:, 
The April number of this Review js per.,. 
us, and ig fully equal to its predecessors, 1), 
noticeable articles are entitled, “Influence ,; 
the English Literature on the German ;” «5, 
lydays;” “ Ruskin’s Last Volume;” «p;,... 
phy,” and “Oliver’s Puritan Commonwea)y» 
These articles are from able writers, and ,., 
such as would honor any (Qaarierly jy 41, 
world. : 


n th 
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The Knickerbocker Mazazine. 


Hueston 


New York: Sam 


The June number is received, and ig a 9p.3 
number. The articles are gay, and ‘ 
summer reading, while the Editor's Tab! 
flows with fun. 





Merry’s Museum. New York: J.P. Ss, versa 


The June number is readable, and 








i will Bait oY 

the young ones, with its stories and pictures, i 

The Little Pilgrim. Edited by Grace Gree nwood, Ph fa ‘ 

delphia. ps 

The number for June is a fine specimen of, am 
juvenile magazine. It will prove acceptable ta 


the little people, we have no doubt, 
tributions by the talented editress 





Thea cox. 


best pages in it. bo 
The Prisoner's Friend. A mouthly Maeazine B 
Charles Spear, Editor 
This periodical is published every two 
months, and advocates the cause of the prisoy. (am 


Washington, D.C. 
Harper's Monthly for June, (why did the 
number for May fail us ?} full as ever of matte: 
Illustrations, longer and shorter articles, Bi 
tor’s Table, Easy Chair, and Drawer, C 





the Sunny Clime and the Winter one—Viaws 
and Scenes of Incidents of Later and Earlier 
Times; Churches, Hotels, Cemetery, an 
uments, in the one—and bleak ehores 
Indians, and battles, in the other, togsth 
various stories; a paper on the “ Ye} 
one on “ Morals,” another on “ House Svider:; 
their Habits and Astonishing Feats,” and ati] ? 
another on Growing Mountains; and cur reai. 
ers may see that there is something for all, 
We have had time but to glance at them; but, 
so far as we can judge, those who sit down to 
the feast will b2 quite satisfied, and will fed 
that they found some things new, some things 
old, some true, and some others of the preci 












at present to hold themselves back from imme- 
diate belief and for future advisement. 

The Story Book for June, by Abbott, bears 
the title of “Judge Justin; or, the Little Court 
of Bloomingdale,” and is an esszy to instraci 
children somewhat in the mysteries of couris 9 
and laws, of which they may perhaps know By 
enough by a different experience when growa "4 
older. It contains mary interesting things, but 
it does not seem to us, as a story, co attractive 
as some of the former ones. We should be 
disposed, perhaps, also to question certain of 
the principles laid down by the young lawyers 
and jadge. Still, it is amusi 





respects instructive. ‘The titles of theic 
may help to a Yankee guess on the subjects in 
part, at least may induce our little veaders to 


see what they tell about, There are “The 
Court;”? “An Alibi;” “The Philopene;” 
“Bargain not Concluded;” ‘One Thing ats 
Time;” “Still One Thing at a Time;” “The 
Hatchet Question Settled;” “ Confession;” 
“Tngubordination.” Such courts, lawyers, aud 
juries, are certainly a far better method of set- 








than snarling at each other a while, and then 
turning to and fighting them out, as is too 


3y the Rev. Charles Kings'ey, author 
Ro-ton: Ticknor & Fields. 1507 


Two Years Ago. 
of * Amyas Leigh.” 
Charles Kingsley is no commonplace writer, 
and this volume is a new evidence of it. And 
yet, we confess, we are not wholly satiefied with 
it. For the sake of expressing his feelings 
against Slavery, he has allowed himself to iv- 
jure the artistic effect of his hook by the intro 
duction of the Quadroon and Stangrave. It nol 
merely does not help on the development of the 
story and the exhibition of the characieristic 
of some of the principal persons, but posi 
weakens the effect, as it breaks in, every now 
and then, on the continuous harmony, and 90 
impedes the proper action. The realer feel: 
that the whole would be far better without it 
Its relations with the course of natural events 
are es slight as possible, and unless by granting 
a writer’s licemse can we reconcile ourselves to 
the occasions he is obliged to create in order 0 
execute at last his plan with any degree cf ai 
cess. 

But what grand picturing there is in some of 
the characters, and the circumstances that 
are wrought out for them to appear in! We 
feel that he has seized upon traits that may ex- 
ist, and that perhaps he has found existing to 
gether, and with a touch of exaggeration, itt 
deed, kas embodied before us groups of actors 
in scenes of life’s great drama, which are 10 
improbable. : 

Tom Thornall and Grace Harvey, the master 
portraits, Valencia, the Curate, Lord Scouthusb, 
Capt. Willis, Claude Mellot, Mark Armsworth, 
and Dr. Thornall, how true, but. still not 
wanting in strokes of genius, which show they 
are not mere daguerreotypes, stiff and hard, 
of real personages he has seen or copied. 59, 
too, the minor parts, but of equally importaat 
men and women, fishermen and their wives and 
children, and the bull-headed people, whom & 
neither threats of danger from the cholera it 
prospect, nor the kindness they acknowledged of 
their good school. mistress, can move to take any 
measures of sanitary reform—how exactly like 
what we see in all places, where human naturé 
and pride, even in humblest life, work out, in 
dogged resistance to efforts to do good. Hlser 
Vavacour, or John Briggs, under the forme 
assumed name, is just such 9 character as the 
unmitigated selfishness, vanity, and poetic ideal- 
ity, weakness, and indolence, in similar circu 
stances, offensive to pride, and awakening je! 
ousy and bitter hate, might develop, though, 
happily for human nature, we trust not often r 
alized. It is, no doubt, a somewhat exagse 
ated picture, for the purpose of showing 
stronger relief the author’s purpose, and the 
feeling with which we regard him every steP the 
story takes forward, and he enters into avy new 
and shifted scene, deepens with disgust. We 
can have no sympathy with him, scarcely 9" 
pity for him; and when he dies, we feel glad to 
be relieved of him. He has not the energy of8 
bold and reckless villain, to make us admire 
even his physical attributes or hardihood; but 
he isso mean and unworthy, we look st hia 


ics 








with loathing. We hardly remember 97 
more repulsive character, and yet 60 developed 











Mrs. Stowe’s stories for the same reason, | 


s make the fie 


py 


er. It ia very neatly printed, and is conducte) 7 

with ability. ‘a 

Harper's New Monthly, for June. Harper's Story Boots 
Number 31, June, 1857, For sale by Franck Taylor 


. nhs 1° ie 
Sketches, &e.; “Little Dorrit,” three chapters 3m 
more; “Charleston, the Palmetto City; “Aj. 9 
ventures of the Early Settlers of New Eaglani” 9e 





and actual matter of fact of which they choose a 


ey. 
cs 
7 





tling disputes and quarrels among children, | 


commonly the case. Bs 


O. 544. 


out of traits that belon, 2 
which in moderate degrees and in oth 
nations, individually existing, era 
like abhorrence. His married li e 
tinued in fretful self-indulg 
asham, con ts 
ended in maniac folly. The wife’s dev; 
suffering, amid all, is a sad part of th 

But, turn now to Grace and Tom 
What masterly limnings are here! 
nine trust; the brooding sorrow, nurs 
bosom like a canker eating into the he 
that belt, woven, as it would seem, w 
without, thick and full of the curse, wo 
go that her loving spirit can find no 
after long months of torture, it is take 
placed in its owner’s hands. What : 
of conscientious and truthful feelin 
with superstitious awe, do we find in k 
Thornall, rough, blunt, versatile, a | 
recklessness, joined with such practi 
sense and kindness of heart—what @ 
apparent contradictions, made, howev 
as needed, and ever preserve the veri 
by which we recognise the living man, 
Grace, the conviction of her deep piety 
gering doubt, his skeptic heart, half 
half crushed, till he learns to belie 
portraiture of great skill. So true, 
the Curate, Frank Headley, by his e: 
taught what he had never before app 
and rewarded by Valencia’s love an 
Maj. Campbell, that upright, true Chr 
whoily without his weaknesses. 

The descriptive portion, likewise, 
to scenery, and the shipwreck and the 
Glyder Vawr, the rescue of Thorns 
former, and the view of Elsey Vasa 
tling the tempest, urged on by furi 
him, in the cther instance—they are 
things. 

But Mr. Kingsley does not write 
amuse or excite his reader. There 
lessons of humanity, of truth, and di 
and broadly told, in no studied, mi 
guage, but in downright earnestness 
reproof, that give his book no comn 
if rightly appreciated. He believes 
and his reader has no doubt of it. E 
in the deep sinfulness of man, and t 
God’s grace for him, and he is at ni 
hide it. He believes that msn is place 
erhood with his race, and he lets us 
the idler and selfish truster to his own 
in any and every form, is a blot on a 
God in his own way will wipe out, 
active spirit that, in humble reliance 
of Heaven, goes forward, as throug 
water, to obey the command of a 
love, will meet his reward at last, a 
even for the discipline he is made t 
No one, it seems to us, can lay down | 
without such an impression; and, h 
might question the vehicle of thou; 
as not the one he could have wished. 
cord his best wishes that such though 
ings may be more widely diffused to 
throughout our fallen world. 
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WASHINGTON ITEMS, 


Wasuincton Evecrion.—The ele 
city, last Monday, resulted as follow: 

James F’. Haliday, Union Demoe 
inee for Collector, received 2,527 vot 
American, 2,191. 

For Register, William Morgan, U 
ocrat, 2,664; Samuel E, Douglass, 
2,251. 

For Surveyor, William Forsyth, U 
ocrat, 2,413; R. F. Hunt, American 


It is rumored that Major Ben Ci 
is expected in Washington shortly, | 
suaded yet to accept the Governorsh 


The arrest of John S. Jenkins, | 
at Apia, Navigator’s Islands, for | 
created some excitement in politi 
The charge is founded upon his cor 
Consul, which, it is alleged, was 
piratical. 

Two Indian chiefs of the Pass 
tribe (Maine) have been in Wash’ 
had an interview with the Presic¢ 
solicit kelp from the Government. 
numbers five hundred, and they he 
acres of hunting ground left. 


The Hon. D.S. Dickinson has be 
ington during the past week, has 
White House often, and was seren 
hotel; in reply to which, he deliver 
The New York journals say that 
son has declined a foreign appointe 
ed him by the President. If so, M: 
has reagon to love him. Such poli 
are scarce. 





Mr. Read has received his com1 
instructions as Minister to China, 
cial appointment has been announc 


Lord Napier observed the ani 
Queen Victoria’s birthday on the 
gaiety and splendor. His house w 
ted. 


The President will remove to 
residence, four miles from Washii 
the first of July. 


Colonel McMullin has accepted 
orship of Washington Territory. 


General Scott has been in Wa 
late—a letter-writer says, to arra 
concentration of a body of troops 
but we fear the news is not reliable 


News from the Cape de Verde 
‘been received at the State Departme 
thousand of the inhabitants had f 
‘to the cholera. The crops are 
keep the people from starving. . 


The Commissioner of Patents is 
parcels of guano, from Baker’s I: 
the country. 

The Atlantic Submarine Telegr 
ny have had offers to insure the su 
ing cf the cable for ten per cent. p 


The following names are alread 
in Democratic journals, in connect 
Speakership of the next Congregg: 
L. Orr, of South Carolina; Hon. M 
Illinois ; and Hon. J. Glaney Jons 
sylvania. A. D. Banks, editor o 
Side Democrat, is talked of for C 
as several other persons. 


New Granada has ceded an is 
Bay of Panama to Great Britain, i 
of the well-known McIntosh claim 
pays: 

“If the island ceded to Britain 
the one for which we have been 
(which, by the bye, is not probal 
inducement for continuing tke pe 
of our Government towards New 
return for the outrages we have r 
her, will have been swept away. 
most likely, a different island, the: 
us that the probability of the spee 
us of the island we require, is th 
increased.” 


Nothing is yet certain about U 
the Baltimore Sun, writes: 

“No Governor for Utah has be 
wotwithstanding the uncommon 
offices which involve no respons 
bor, and are well paid. Every a 
foreign miesion, with a salary a 
to $17,500 a year, is ‘well qual 
post he desires, but very few men 
to fill the cffice of Governor o: 
present circumstances. That off 
combination of high qualities—f 
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hropy. If it existed here, it would dislike 
 Stowe’s stories for the same reason, In 
wick, Charles Dic’ens did not offend ; 
ervatism; in Bleak House he did, And 
the Reviewer tells a good deal of plain 
1, which Dickens may profit by, More 
estness and carefulness will do no harm, 
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orth American Review 2 rN 

Co. For,sale by Franck Teylag Wace cto 
e April number of this Review jg heforg’ 
nd is fully equal to its predecessors, The 
eable articles are entitled, “ Influence of 
inglish Literature on the German ;" « Ho. 
s;” “Ruskin’s Last Volume ;” “ Bioeng. 
and “Oliver's Puritan Commonwealth ” 
» articles are from able writers, and in 
as would honor any Quarterly in the 





‘nickerbocker Mazazine. 

Hueston. 
e June number is received, and ig a good 
er. The articles are gay, and Stictaies 
er reading, while the Editor's Table ete 
with fun. 


New York: Samuel 


T 


ry’s Museum. New York: J. R. 


Stevens & Co. 

> June number is readable, and will Suit 
ung Ones, with its stories and pictures, 
tle Pilgrim. Edited by Grace Greenwood, Ph Ia. 

delphia. 

> number for June is a fine specimen ofa 
ile magazine. It will prove acceptable to 
tle people, we have no doubt. Tho con- 
ions by the talented editress make the 
ages in it. 





‘isoner’s Friend. A monthly Magazine. 
Charles Spear, Editor. 


is periodical is published every two 
ns, and advocates the cause of the prison. 


It is very neatly printed, and is condacted 
ability. 


Boston: 


“3 New Monthly, for June. Harper's Story Books 
ber 31. June, 1857. For sale by Franck Tay}or. 
hington, D.C. : 


rper’s Monthly for June, (why did the 
er for May fail us ?} full as ever of matter, 
rations, longer and shorter articles, Edi. 
Table, Easy Chair, and Drawer, Comie 
hes, &e.; “ Little Dorrit,” three chapters 
; “ Charleston, the Palmetto City;” “ Ad. 
rea of the Early Settlers of New England,” 
unny Clime and the Winter one—Viewg 
cenes of Incidents of Later and Earlier 
3; Churches, Hotels, Cemetery, and Mon. 
2, in the one—and bleak shores, landing, 
os, and battles, in the other, together with 
18 stories; a paper on the “ Yellow Fever,” 
n “ Morals,” another on “ House Spiders; 
Habits and Astonishing Feats,” and atill 
er on Growing Mountains; and our read. 
ay see that there is something for all, 
ave had time but to glance at them; but, 
as we can judge, those who sit down to 
east will b2 quite satisfied, and will feel 
hey found some things new, some things 
ome true, and some others of the preciae 
ctual matter of fact of which they choose 
sent to hold themselves back from imme- 
belief and for future advisement. 
2 Story Book for June, by Abbott, bears 
le of “Judge Justin; or, the Little Court 
comingdale,” and is an essay to instruct 
en somewhat in the mysteries of courts 
aws, of which they may perhaps know 
h by a different experience when grown 
It contains macy interesting things, but 
s not seem to us, as 2 story, so attractive 
me of the former ones. We should be 
ed, perhaps, also to question certain of 
inciples laid down by the young lawyers 
adge, Still, it is amusing, and in many 
ts instructive. The titles of theichapters 
elp toa Yankee guess on the subjects in 
at least may induce our little readers to 
hat they tell about. There are “The 
; “An Alibi;” “The Philopene;” 
rain not Concluded;” ‘‘One Thing ate 
-” “Still One Thing at a Time;” “ The 
et Question Settled;” ‘ Confession; ” 
bordination.” Such courts, lawyers, and 
are certainly a far better method of set- 
disputes and quarrels among children, 
natling at each other a while, and then 
g to and fighting them out, as is too 
only the case. 





By the Rev. Charles Kings'ey, author 
Boston: Ticknor & Fields. 18067. 


-ars Ago. 
myas Leigh.” 
rles Kingsley is no commonplace writer, 
is volume is a new evidence of it. And 
> confess, we are not wholly satisfied with 
or the sake of expressing his feelings 
it Slavery, he has allowed himself to in- 
xe artistic effect of his book by the intro- 
n of the Quadroon and Stangrave. It not 
7 does not help on the development of the 
and the exhibition of the characteristics 
1e of the principal persons, but positively 
sng the effect, as it breaks in, every now 
hen, on the continuous harmony, and so 
les the proper action. The reader feels 
he whole would be far better without it. 
lations with the course of natural events 
3 slight as possible, and unless by granting 
ter’s licerse ean we reconcile ourselves to 
-casions he is obliged to create in order to 
te at last his plan with any degree of auc 


what grand picturing there is in some of 
haracters, and the circumstances that 
rought out for them to appear in! We 
at he has seized upon traits that may ex- 
.d that pérhaps he has found existing to- 
‘,and with a tonch of exaggeration, it 
kas embodied before us groups of actors 
nes of life’s great drama, which are not 
bable. : 
n Thornall and Grace Harvey, the master 
its, Valencia, the Curate, Lord Scoutbusb, 
Willis, Claude Meliot, Mark Armsworth, 
Dr. Thornall, how true, but still not 
ng in strokes of genius, which show they 
ot mere daguerreotypes, stiff and hard, 
al personages he has seen or copied. So, 
he minor parts, but of equally important 
and women, fishermen and their wives and 
ren, and the bull-headed people, whom 
er threats of danger from the cholera 1 
ect, nor the kindness they acknowledged of 
good school-mistress, can move to take any 
ares of sanitary reform—how exactly like 
we see in all places, where human nature 
ride, even in humblest life, work out, I= 
od resistance to efforts to do good. Elsey 
cour, or John Briggs, under the former 
ned name, is just such 9 character as the 
tigated selfishness, vanity, and poetic ideal- 
eakness, and indolence, in similar circum- 
0s, offensive to pride, and awakening jeal- 
and bitter hate, might develop, though, 
ily for human nature, we trust not often re 
i. It is, no doubt, a somewhat exagge™ 
picture, for the purpose of showing !® 
ger relief the author’s purpose, and the 
.¢ with which we regard him every steP the 
takes forward, and he enters into avy 2° 
shifted scene, deepens with disgust. '’° 
1ave no sympathy with him, scarcely 97 
for him; and when he dies, we feel glad t 
lieved of him. He has not the energy of @ 
and reckless villain, to make us admire 
his physical attributes or hardihood; but 
}so mean and unworthy, we look at him 
loathing. We hardly remember 87 
» repulsive character, and yet 60 
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out of traits that belong to human nature, 


he an 
os . ee “ee nite do not excite the 
nations, individually ex _ dng ‘th 
like abhorrence. His married life began wi 

ham, continued in fretful self-indulgence, and 

pene maniac folly. The wife’s devotion and 
suffering, amid all, is a sad part of the tale. 

But, turn now to Grace and Tom Thornall. 
What masterly limnings are here! Her femi- 
nine trust; the brooding sorrow, nursed in her 
bosom like a canker eating into the heart ; with 
that belt, woven, as it would seem, within and 
without, thick and full of the curse, worn above, 
so that her loving spirit can find no relief till, 
after long months of torture, it is taken off and 
placed in its owner’s hands. What an image 
of conscientious and truthful feeling, tinged 
with superstitious awe, do we find in her! Tom 
Thornall, rough, blunt, versatile, a dare-devil 
recklessness, joined with such practical good 
sense and kindness of heart—what a bundle of 
apparent contradictions, made, however, to fit in 
as needed, and ever preserve the verisimilitude 
by which we recognise the living man, his love of 
Grace, the conviction of her deep piety, the stag. 
gering doubt, his skeptic heart, half won and 
half crashed, till he learns to believe—it is a 
portraiture of great skill. So true, too, are 
the Curate, Frank Headley, by his experience» 
taught what he had never before apprehended, 
and rewarded by Valencia’s love and self, and 
Maj. Campbell, that upright, true Christian, not 
whoily without his weaknesses. 

The descriptive portion, likewise, as relates 
to scenery, and the shipwreck and the storm on 
Glyder Vawr, the rescue of Thornall in the 
former, and the view of Elsey Vasanour bat- 
tling the tempest, urged on by furies within 
him, in the cther instance—they are masterly 
things. 

But Mr. Kingsley does not write merely to 
amuse or excite his reader. There are deep 
lessons of humanity, of truth, and duty, boldly 
and broadly told, in no studied, mincing lan- 
guage, but in downright earnestness and blunt 
reproof, that give his book no common value, 
if rightly appreciated. He believes the Bible, 
and his reader has no doubt of it. He believes 
in the deep sinfulness of man, and the need of 
God’s grace for him, and he is at no pains to 
hide it. He believes that man is placed in broth- 
erhood with his race, and he lets us know that 
the idler and selfish truster to his own goodness, 
in any and every form, is a blot on society, that 
God in his own way will wipe out, while the 
active spirit that, in humble reliance on the aid 
of Heaven, goes forward, as through fire and 
water, to obey the command of a Gospel of 
love, will meet his reward at last, and rejoice 
even for the discipline he is made to undergo. 
No one, it seems to us, can lay down the volume 
without such an impression; and, however he 
might question the vehicle of thought chosen 
as not the one he could have wished, he will ac- 
cord his best wishes that such thoughts and feel- 
ings may be more widely diffused to every class 
throughout our fallen world. 





WASHINGTON ITEMS, 


Wasuincton Erecrion.—The election in this 
city, last Monday, resulted as follows : 

James I’, Haliday, Union Democratic nom- 
inee for Collector, received 2,527 votes; Dixon, 
American, 2,191. 

For Register, William Morgan, Union Dem- 
ocrat, 2,664; Samuel E, Douglass, American, 
2,251. 

For Surveyor, William Forsyth, Union Dem- 
ocrat, 2,413; R. F. Hunt, American, 2,241. 


It is rumored that Major Ben Culloch, who 
is expected in Washington shortly, will be per- 
swaded yet to accept the Governorship of Utah. 


The arrest of John S. Jenkins, late Consul 
at Apia, Navigator’s Islands, for piracy, has 
created some excitement in political circles. 
The charge is founded upon his conduct while 
Consul, which, it is alleged, was illegal and 
piratical. 

Two Indian chiefs of the Passamaquoddy 
tribe (Maine) have been in Washington, and 
had an interview with the President. They 
solicit help from the Government. The tribe 
numbers five hundred, and they have but ten 
acres of hunting ground left, 


The Hon. D. 8. Dickinson has beén in Wash- 
ington during the past week, has visited the 
White House often, and was serenaded at his 
hotel; in reply to which, he delivered a speech. 
The New York journals say that Mr. Dickin- 
son has declined a foreign appointment tender- 
ed him by the President. If s0, Mr. Buchanan 
has reagon to love him. Such political friends 
are scarce. 





Mr. Read has received his commission and 
instructions as Minister to China, and his offi- 
cial appointment has been announced. 


Lord Napier observed the anniversary of 
Queen Victoria’s birthday on the 28th, with 
gaiety sud splendor. His house was illumina- 
ted. 


The President will remove to his summer 
residence, four miles from Washington, about 
the first of July. 


Colonel McMullin has accepted the Govern- 
orship of Washington Territory. 


General Scott has been in Washington of 
late—a letter-writer says, to arrange for the 
concentration of a body of troops upon Utah ; 
but we fear the news is not reliable. 


News from the Cape de Verde islands has 
been received at the State Department. Twenty 
thousand of the inhabitants had fallen a prey 
‘to the cholera. The crops are sufficient to 
keep the people from starving. . 


The Commissioner of Patents is distributing 


parcels of guano, from Baker’s Islands, over 
the country, 


The Atlantic Submarine Telegraph Compa- 
ny have had offers to insure the successful lay- 
ing cf the cable for ten per cent. premium. 


The following names are already mentioned 
in Democratic journals, in connection with the 
Speakership of the next Congress: Hon. James 
L. Orr, of South Carolina; Hon. Mr, Harris, of 
Illinois ; and Hon. J. Glancy Jones, of Penn- 
sylvania. A. D. Banks, editor of the South 
Side Democrat, is talked of for Clerk, as well 
as several other persons. 


New Granada has ceded an island in the 
Bay of Panama to Great Britain, in settlement 
of the well known McIntosh claim. The Star 
Bays : 

“Tf the island ceded to Britain proves to be 
the one for which we have been negotiating, 
(whieh, by the bye, is not probable,) a strong 
inducement for continuing tke peaceful policy 
of our Government towards New mom in 
return for the outrages we have received from 
her, will have been swept away. If it be, as is 
most likely, a different island, then it seems to 
us me the ss pom of the speedy cession to 
on wt and we require, is thereby greatly 

Nothing is yet certain about Utah. Jon, of 
the Baltimore Sun, writes : 


“No Governor for Utah has been yet found, 
unotwithstanding the uncommon pressure for 
offices which involve no responsibility, no la- 
bor, and are well paid. Every applicant for a 
foreign migsion, with a salary of from $7,500 
to $17,500 @ year, is ‘well qualified’ for the 
post he desires, but very few men are qualified 
b ae Fe ees of Governor of Utah under 

nt circumstances. That offi i 
combination of high qualities—firmness, cour- 


d in other combi- 


and of constitutional law. 
$300,000 a year is insufficient to command the 


qualified to take other positions of higher rank 
and pay, and which are unattended by labor 
or personal hazard.” 


We clip the following paragraph from the 
Baltimore Sun : 

“ Henry O’Reilly, whose name is identified 
with telegraphic enterprise in this country, and 
who first carried the electric wires to the Mis- 
sissippi from the Atlantic region, has again 
brought to the notice of the Government the 
project, which he conceived some years ago, 
of establishing, at his own expense, a line of 
telegraph from the Mississippi to San Francis- 
co. He asks for no Government aid in grants 
of land or money. The enterprise is one of as 
much importance to the interests of the United 
States as even that of the Atlantic submarine 
telegraph. In time of war, it would be of ines- 
timable value. 

“ Mr. O'Reilly hae, within a few days past, 
laid before the Executive Government his en- 
tire plan. He asks for military protection 
through a chain of posts across the Continent. 
The Southern route is infinitely to be preferred, 
and here it woald be a great convenience to 
the Government to have a small military force, 
such as could be employed at stations twenty 
miles apart. These troops, if wanted, could 
communicate with each other daily, or oftencr, 
and therefore would constitute a daily post for 
a light express mail-bag, which would be thus 
passed from hand to hand. This horse or foot 
post could be established at once, and under 
its protection Mr. O'Reilly could establish his 
telegraph, and keep it in practical operation. 
This is the only mode of rapid mail communica- 
tion between the United States and California, 
through our own territory, that we are likely to 
have for many years.” 


Tue CentraL AMERICAN TREATY—WALKER. 
Washington, May 31.—Our Government has 
replied to the note of the British Minister, upon 
the subject of the Dallas-Clarendon treaty, but 
its precise tenor ia not definitely known. It is 
not believed, however, that any immediate steps 
will be taken toward a re-opening of negotia- 
tions; and, should these be even finally con- 
sented to, the position of the United States, as 
laid down in the rejected treaty, will not be 
essentially changed. The reported recruiting 
for Walker is not credited, as it is not believed 
that a sufficient force cculd be raised to embark 
again in such a hazardous expedition, and es- 
pecially under so tyrannical a leader. 


The Navy Department has received the state- 
ment of the explorations recently made by As- 
sistant Surgeon H. C. Caldwell, U.S. Navy, on 
the Isthmus of Darien, which exploration Mr. 
Caldwell believes has demonstrated—1l. That 
the summit level of a route from Principe 
northerly to the Atlantic is within eight miles 
of the Savana, and would not prove insu- 
perable to engineering skill in constructing 
aship canal. 2. That there is a lower tract of 
land from the Rio Savana to the Atlantic than 
has been examined by any previous observers. 
3. That there is a gap on the Atlantic coast 
range, near the northwestern limits of Caledo- 
nia Bay. 





GENERAL SUMMARY. 


The Hon. James Bell, United States Senator 
from New Hampshire, died at his residence on 
the 26th instant. 

Gen. Sam. Houston is out as Independent 
candidate for the Governorship of Texas. 





The Star of this city says that prominent Dem- 
ocrats of Pennsylvania are endeavoring to raise 
enough money to instal Col. Forney as chief ed. 
itor of the Pennsylvanian, at a salary of ten 
thousand dollars a year. 


The New York Herald says that a body of 
ten thousand troops will immediately march to 
Utah, under the command of General Harney. 


The State election in Virginia has resulted 
dieastrously for the Know Nothings and Dis- 
tributionists. Even Richmond has gone Dem- 
ocratic. 


The Annual Meeting of the New England 
Emigrant Aid Society was held in Boston last 
week. The rise in the price of Kansas lands 
puts the Society into a prosperous condition. 
The receipts last year were $42,000. 


Col. Benton was somewhat injured last weok 
by an accident on the Pennsylvania railroad. 
The car which he was in was upset, and dragged 
for some distance in that condition. 


Senator Butler died of dropsy last week, 
Monday evening. 


The Massachusetts Legislature having passed 
the Hoosic Tunnel bill, Gov. Gardner vetoed it, 
and the Senate refused to pass it over his veto 


Dred Scott, his wife, and two children, were 
emancipated at St. Louis on the 26th ultimo- 
Their real owner was Mr. Chaffze, of Spring- 
field, Massachusetts, who conveyed them to a 
St. Louis gentleman, that they might be eman- 
cipated in the State of Missouri. 


The official returns of the recent election in 
Michigan for Judges of the Supreme Court show 
a Republican vote of 50,912 and a Democratic 
vote of 38,052. 


The Richmond Dispatch recommends the 
erection of a monument to Capt. John Smith at 
Jamestown. A good idea. 


One hundred and five slaves, emancipated by 
the will of Gen. McKay, of Wilmington, N. C., 
are on their way to Liberia. Their value, ac- 
cording to Southern computation, is from sixty 
to seventy-five thousand dollars. 


The Rev. Mr. Jewett, of Massachusetts, who 
sued the Portland and Maine Railroad Com- 
pany for damages to the amount of $40,000, 
has lost his case through disagreement of the 
jury. Previous to the case coming to trial, the 
Railroad Company offered him $15,000. 


Crawford, the sculptor, has been in London 
a week with Dr. Fell. A few weeks more will 
decide his case. 


A colony of New Englanders, headed by a 
Congregational clergyman, are preparing to 
emigrate to Iowa, from New England. 


A monument, in memory of Rev. Elijah P. 
Lovejoy, is being erected at Alton, Ill. 


The*General Assembly of the Presbyterian 
Church (New School) has been holding its An- 
nual Meeting, during the past week, at Cleveland, 
Ohio. The Slavery question has been up for 
discussion, Dr. Ross, of Tennessee, taking ultra 
ground in favor of the institution. 


P. T. Barnum, it is stated, has been very 
unsuccessful in his trip to Europe with “ little 
Cordelia Howard” and Tom Thumb. He was 
followed, too, it appears, by his creditors, who 
watched their opportunity to levy on him, had 
his speculation proved a fortunate one. It is 
said to be his intention to return home, take 
the benefit allowed him by law, and then go 
back to England, 

A furious whirlwind visited the town of Jack- 
sonville, near Mobile, Ala, recently, which 
came in contact with the dwelling-house of 
John P. Moor, and tore off the roof, burst out 
the windows and doors, and overturned a house 
in the yard which was used as a kitchen. The 
fragments of the house were carried to the 
north, and the kitchen was moved six feet 
south.. Mrs. Moore was in the house at the 
time, and, to the astonishment of every one 
who has seen the wrecked condition of the 
building, escaped without serious injury. Her 
dress was torn to shreds, and one of her ear-rings 
wrenched from her ear. Fences were algo 
blown down, and several trees in the vicinity 
uprooted, but no other dwelling-houses were 
injured. 


_Ex.Gov. William Bebb, of Ohio, (now resi- 
ding —— — rs who were pt of 
& gang insulting and disturbing his h Id at 
midnight, on the 20th inst, ee a 





ordinary man—by such men as are deemed well | 


and | age, prudence, a knowledge of human nature | 
The salary of , We hope that the outrage committed by Deputy 


services of a man thus qualified. The duty of | 
the new Governor cannot be performed by an } 


' 





Ovurrace py a U. S. Deputy Marsuau.— | 


Marshal Churchill, of Cincinnati, in resisting 
a writ of habeas corpus, and violently assault- 
ing a State cflicer of Ohio, may be punished 
with the utmost severity. It is time that I'ed- 
eral officials should be taught some respect for 
State Sovereignty and State Law; and it is 
time, too, to know whether a State has power 
to protect its citizens in their constitutional 
rights. 


Arrest ror Harzsortna Staves 1x On1o— 
U.S. Marsuat Arrestep.—Cincinnati, May 
29.—Deputy U.S. Marshal Churchill and eleven 
assistants left this city last Tuesday, to arrest 
four persons in Mechanicsburg, Champaign 
county, Ohio, charged with harboring fugitive 
slaves nine months ago. The arrests were made 
on Wednesday, when a writ of habeas corpus 
was taken out, but, before it could be served, 
the United States officers, with their prisoners, 
were beyond the bounds of the county. Anoth- 
er writ was taken out in Green county, and 
served by the sheriff, assisted by a large crowd 
of citizens. The United States officers resisted, 
and several shots were exchanged ; but, finaily, 
the United States officers were overpowered, 
taken prisoners, and brought to Springfield for 
trial for resisting the sheriff in the discharge of 
his duty. 

The United States Marshal telegraphed the 
Secretary of the Interior for instructions re- 
garding the arrest and imprisonment of the 
United States officers, but the nature of the in- 
structions received in reply has not yet trans- 
pired. Judge Leavitt, U.S, District Judge, is- 
sued a writ of habeas corpus to-day, and the 
Marshal has gone to Springfield to serve it. In 
case resistance is offered, it is reported that the 
United States troops will be called out. 


Cincinnati, May 30.—The U. 8S. Deputy 
Marshal Charchill and his assistants were 
brought before Justice Christie, at Springfield, 
this morning. 

Messrs. Hiliott and Churchill were arraigned 
on two charges—one for assaulting Deputy 
Sheriff Compton, and the other for assaulting 
Sheriff Layton, with intent to murder. 

Messrs, Churchill and Elliott asked, through 
their counsel, that the amount of bail be fixed 
for their appearance at the next term of Com- 
mon Pleas. Their bail was then fixed at $2,500 
each on both charges. The balance of the par- 
ty, eight in number, were required to give bail 
in the sum of $10,000, and, refusing to do so, 
were all committed to jail. 


Mr. Patrick Lynch, the editor of the Irish 
American newspaper, died very suddenly on 
Saturday morning. He was taken ill on Sun- 
day last of brain fever, but no one supposed it 
would terminate fatally. Mr. Lynch was a 
man of considerable ability, and previous to 
coming to this country he edited the Clare and 
Limerick Examiner. He was 45 years of age. 
His wife died last New Year’s day. 


Young Grelet, arrested last September, and 
detained as a witness only in the French rail- 
way embezzlement case, died in the Eldridge 
street jail on Thursday. His funeral on Friday 
was attended by a large number of French 
residents of the city. The deceased was but 
20 years of age. 


The son of Ex-Governor Bebb, of Ohio, re- 
cently returned from the East with his bride, 
to his father’s residence in Seward, Rockford 
co., Ill. The young men of the neighborhood, 
who seem to have had a grudge against Bebb’s 
family, on account of their supposed aristocratic 
tastes and associations, gathered about the Ex- 
Governor’s house late at night, making all 
manner of noises, assailing the house with 
stones, and firing guns at it. Mr. Bebb ap- 
peared, and begged them to desist, but they 
continued hooting and howling. He again ap- 
peared, and threatened them with violence un- 
leas they desisted. This exasperated them. He 
brought out a double-barreled shot gun, fired, 
and crippled one of the rowdies. Some fled, 
and others rushed upon the Governor, who 
fired a second time, killing one of the mob in- 
stantly. The balance fled. Great excitment 
exists. 

A new vessel is building at Philadelphia, to 
be called fhe Phineas Sprague, and to run with 
the Palmette and City cf New York, between 
Beston and Philadelphia. She is to be owned 
by Mr. Winna, of Philadelphia, and by Sprague 
& Co., of Boston. 


Liquor Manuracture Sratistics.—There 
are in the United States 1,217 distilleries, in 
which 5,240 persons are employed; a capital 
of $8,507,674 is invested. They consume year- 
ly 11,367,761 bushels of corn, 3,787,170 bushels 
of barley, 2,143,927 bushels rye, 56,240 hogs- 
heads of molasses. They manufacture 42,461,920 
gallons of ale, 41,364 gallons of whisky and 
high wines, and 6,500,000 gallons of rum, being 
about four gallons of liquor for every man, 
woman, and child, in the country. 





Passrorts 1x Austria.—The difficulty in 
entering Austria is now increased by the new 
passport system, which makes it necessary that 
passports shall be given up at the frontier. 
Travellers will therefore have to enter at the 
prircipal routes, if their passports be not in 
order. A vise for Austria cannot be obtained 
of the Austrian Legation in Frankfort, unless 
the passport has been already verified by the 
Austrian Minisier in Washington, London, or 
Paris, or unless, occasionally, when it has the 
vise of an American Minister abroad. The 
Austrian Legation takes no notice of a com- 
mercial or consular risk. 





Aprpoirments or Licut-Hovusr Krererers.— 
The Secretary of the Treasury has made the 
following appointments of light-house keepers: 
Second assistant at Seven Foot Knoll, Md., 
William E. Bassford—$300. Royal Shoals, 
N. C., Benjsmin Robinson—salary $500 per 
annum, Assistants at Sand Key, Fla., Emelius 
Nelson and J. B. Morrison—$300 each, and one 
daily ration. Assistant at Cape Florida, Rob- 
ert Lowe—$350 and a ration. Assistants at 
Cary’s Fort Reef, Daniel Miller and John 
Rubio—$300 cach, and a ration. Assistant at 
Northwest Passage, Fla. A. Williams—$300 
and a ration. 

From Nepraska.—A correspondent of the 
New York Evening Post, in speaking of the re- 
ports from that place relative to Col. Thayer’s 
conflict with the Indians, explains the matter 
as follows: Early in April, a settler on Salt 
Creek, a few miles west from Plattsmouth, and 
southwest from Omaha, felt annoyed by the 
presence of a Pawnee Indian in his house, and 
ordered him out. The Indian refused to go 
until he was given some food, when the white 
man forced him out. The Indian then made 
some hostile demonstrations, and the white 
man, fearing for his life, shot the Indian dead. 
General Thayer hearing of the affair, went 
down to settle the matter, and did so without 
any further trouble. The Indian was buried, 
and thus the matter ended. It is not true that 
“one white man was killed, and several In- 
dians,”’ or “that General Thayer had raised a 
party of volunteers to protect the settlers.” 


Great excitement existed at Edwardsville, 
Madison county, Illinois, last week, growing 
out of an attempt of a mob of some four hun- 
dred men, from the southeastern part of the 
county, who visited Edwardaville with the in- 
tention of hanging three men who were in 
prison at that place, charged with the murder 
of Jacob Borrick, of Clinton county. The mob 
entered the town between ten and eleven o’clock 
on Monday morning, their leaders bearing red 
and black flags. Sheriff Job collected some 
twenty or thirty men in and about the jail, 
made a charge upon the mob as they approach- 
ed, and unhorsed the two commanders and 
several others of the foremost men, disarming 
them and taking away their flags. The mob 
finally, after much threatening, withdrew from 
the jail and left the town. The trial of the al- 
leged murderers took place on 21st and 22d, 
and.the jury returned a verdict of guilty. 
Motion for a new trial was made and bows 
This highly incensed the friends of the mur- 
dered man, and an attack from the mob, for 
the purpose of seizing the prisoners and hang- 
ing them in Judge Lynch’s summary manner, 
was momentarily expected. 


The wife of Mr. 0. J. Woodruff was killed at 
Marietta, Ohio, on the 16th instant, by the ac- 
cidental discharge of a gun. 


Green corn has made its appearance in the 
vegetable market of New Orleans. 


Gottschalk, the American pianist is said to 
be hopelessly ili in Cuba, of consumption. 





Five beara were killed in Rochester, Vt., last 
week, 


Sovrnean Marrers.—Dr. Lieber has receiv- 


' ed the appointment to the new chair of History 


and Political Economy in Columbia College, 
and even the friends of the other candidates 
can hardly be chagrined at the choice. Lieber 
left the College of South Carolina, at Columbia, 
because the situation had become very uncom- 
fortable to him, as any situation must to any 
man of character, when it ties his tougue from 
saying what he thinks and feels, upon # sub- 
ject about which every rational and moral man 
must have an opinion, and ought to wish to 
express it. Dr. Lieber edited the Encyclopedia 
Americana, some quarter of a century since, 
and I believe that Encyclopedia says, under 
some head, that Slavery is not that state of 
perfect bliss which heaven is represented to be. 
So South Carolina tipped him out, as North 
Carolina tipped out another Professor last 
summer. And very wisely, as our Southern 
friends banish their scholars and exclude books 
that breathe of Freedom, they are beginning to 
bethink themselves of a Southern literature. 
This they have started with Russell’s Magazine, 
which the Charleston Mercury considers equal 
to the Edinburgh in its palmiest days. Copies 
of the first two numbers—it dates from April 
Fool’s day—have found their way to New York, 
although the periodical has no agent in this 
abolition town. ‘The best thing in it is a story 
by John Esten Cooke, of Richmond, brother 
of the author of “Florence Vane,” who also 
does gocd service for Northern literature in the 
pages of Putnam and Harper. But I suppose 
we ought not to consider the new Southern 
literature fully under way, because Iussell’s 
Magazine has lived to two numbers.—Cor. of 
Boston Traveller. 


Those who have auy sympathy for General 
Waiker in his fall, unless they are lost to even 
the common sentiments of humanity, will have 
their sympathy somewhat modified ap becoming 
acquainted with the following facts, which I 
have from a high official source, a gentleman 
who cannot be mistaken in what he relates: 
On the 30th day of May, while Gen. Walker, 
without the knowledge of his men, was ne- 
gotiating his capitulation, knowing that he was 
to surrender the next day, one of his soldiers, 
contrary to 3 general orer, went outside of his 
lines. He shortly after returned, he having 
only gone out to get a bottle of aguadiente. 
Walker called him up, when he acknowledged 
his fault, and prayed for forgiveness. “Ifyou 
have any message to send to your friends,” said 
Walker, in his mild, but sarcastic way, “you 
had better prepare it, for at sundown you die.” 
Panctually at sunset a platoon of soldiers was 
drawn up for the execution, and just as the 
order was given to fire, the soldier appealed to 
his comrades: “ Boye, you wouldn’t shoot a 
fellow-scldier for such @ thing as that, would 
you?” They raised their rifles, and fired over 
his head. Tke poor fellow broke and ran, 
when he was brought to his knees by Lieut. 
Col. Rogers, an Irishman, who figures in the 
list I send you, by a pistol shot. Stepping up 
to the man while in this position, Rogers placed 
his revolver at his forehead, and blew ont his 
brains. 


The intelligence from Peru is of special im- 
portance. Vivanco, the leader of the revolu- 
tionists, had made his threatened demonastra- 
tion against Callao.. He seems to have labored 
under the impression that, when he landed, the 
people would at once declare in his favor. On 
the contrary, however, they made a stubborn 
fight, and the revolutionists were utterly defeat- 
ed. The whole number of men landed were 
either killed or taken prisoners. The revolu- 
tion is considered at an end. On the 24th of 
April, Mr. Eaton, secretary of the United States 
Consul, at Callao, while leaning over the balco- 
ny in front of the cffice, was shot through the 
heart by one of the National Guard. He lived 
only two or three hours, and, before expiring, 
deposed that the soldier took deliberate aim at 
him before firing. 


The consequencesof Virginian intermarriages 
are unpleasant, according to the Fredericksburg 
News: 

“Tn this county, in which we were raised, 
for twenty generations back, certain families of 
wealth and respectability have intermarried, un- 
til there cannot be found, in three or four of 
them, a sound man or woman! One has sore 
eyes, another scrofula, a third is an idiot, a 
fourth is blind, a fifth bandy-legged, a sixth with 
a head about the size of a turnip, with not one 
out of the number exempt from physical defects 
of some kind or other. 


Uran Martrers.—The Washington corres- 
pondent of the New York Journal of Commerce 
writes as follows, in regard to Utah matters: 

“Tt was lately stated, and is true, that it is 
intended to send a large military force to Utah. 
This statement met, however, a contradiction, 
grounded on the fact that no orders had yet 
been issued from the proper officers for a move- 
ment of troops to that quarter. 

“Tn explanation of this matter, I may state 
that Lieutenant General Scott is now here, and 
is engaged with the Secretary of War in making 
a new disposition of the whole army, with a 
view to meet exigencies in the Territories of 
Utah and Kansas, and to suppress Indian hos- 
tilities. 

“ The office of Governor of Utah still goes a 
begging. It has been offered to several gentle- 
men, who reject it with disdain, as if it was 
some disparagement of their merits. No com- 
petent and proper person has volunteered to 
assume this duty. Perhaps there is no office 
in the gift of the Government which requires a 
combination of more high qualities than this. 
The Governor of Utah should be well versed in 
corstitutional law, firm, courageous, prudent, 
humane, and well acquainted with humana 
nature.” 


The Portland State of Maine says that a 
piece of a mortar, weighing sixty pounds, was 
dug up in the Eastern Cemetery of that city, on 
Saturday last, while the superintendent was en- 
gaged in digging a grave. It is supposed to 
have lodged there at the destruction of Portland 
by Capt. Mowatt, in the Revolutionary War. 


Tue Work or Sianper.—A letter to the 
Traveller states that Miss Mary Martin, a beav- 
tiful and intelligent girl of Newport, Me., aged 
twenty years, was so much disturbed by some 
slanderous reports which had been raised in 
that village about her deportment, that she 
thréw herself into the water, and was drowned. 


Patvrut Crrcumstance.—The wife of Judge 
Vondersmith, who lies in Moyamensing jail, 
upon a charge of forgery against the United 
States Government, died at Lancaster, Pa., on 
Sunday. She had been very ill for some time 
previous to the arrest of her husband, and 
when on that occasion he bade her a final fare- 
well, she was scarcely conscious of what was 
transpiring. Recent domestic troubles hasten 4 
ed her death. The death-scene was rendered 
still more painful by the dying wife and mother 
giving birth toa child a few minutes before 
her dissolution. There are fifteen indictments 
for fraud and forgery against the Judge, the 
penalty on all of which would be imprisonment 
for 150 years. 


Excitement In QOuto.— Cincinnati, May 
29.—Much excitement has occurred to-day in 
Green county, by the United States Marshal 
conveying four persons through the county, on 
the charge of harboring fugitive slaves. He 
was resisted in his object, and a writ of habeas 
corpus was issued, to test his right. Finally ke 
was overpowered by a crowd in Springfield, 
and the prisoners liberated. 


InTenTIONS OF GENERAL WALKER. — New 
Orleans, May 28.—The friends of Gen. Walker 
assert confidently that he will go back in thirty 
to sixty days, with plenty of men and means. 
He is being made a great lion of, and with his 
staff attended Spalding’s amphitheatre last 
night, by invitation. The house was densely 
crowded, and when he entered he was cheered 
enthusiastically. 


Santa Anna Reportep as RetTurnine TO 
Mexico, &c.—New York, May 29.—The Qua- 
ker City has arrived, with later dates from 
Havana. Sugars were firm, freights steady, 
and exchange depressed. It was reported that 
Santa Anna would arrive at Havana in a few 
days, en route to Mexico, under Spanish pro- 
tection. The British vessel of war Arab sailed 
on the 25th. 


Tue EncuisH AND THY Panama IsLanps— 
Washington, May 29.—Letters from Aspinwall 
give Commodore Mervine as authority for the 
report that the British had purchased the 
islands in the Bay of Panama. The report is 
regarded as correct, though the action of Eng- 
land is in violation of treaty stipulations. 


The report that $96,000 had been subscribed 
to buy a plantation for ex-President Pierce is 
contradicted by the Vicksburg papers. Noth- 
ing of the kind has been done, 





Tue Deatu or Pratt, tHE Mormon ELper.— 
It appears that Pratt, the Mormon elder who 
was errested at Van Buren, Arkansas, for 
eloping with the wife of Hector H. McLean, 
had an examination before a commissioner, 
and was discharged. Pratt.immediately mount- 
ed a horse, and left the place. McLean, also 
on horseback, pursued him, and, after a chase 
of eight miles, overtook him and shot him down, 
inflicting a wound that proved fatal in two 
hours. The public feeling, it is said, was deci- 
dedly against Pratt. He is said to have had 
nine Mormon wives. 


Verpict Acarnst A RatLroap.—Miss Stew- 
art, daughter of John Stewart, of Waterford, 
some time since was badly injured on the 
Washington and Saratoga railroad, by the cars 
being thrown from the track. The company 
refusing to acknowledge any liability, a suit 
was brought in the Supreme Court, and tried 
last week at Ballston. The jury found a verdict 
in favor of the plaintiff for $4,000 and costs. 


Tt is now reported that the Adriatic, of the 
Collins line, will not be ready for sea on the 
4th of Jaly, as was anticipated ; and it is quite 
uncertain when she will be ready, though a 
large number of hands are constantly at work 
upon her. 


Tue Semmvote War To be ConTINUED.— 
From a letter from Gov. Broom, of Florida, to 
Col. Houstoun, bearing date, Washington city, 
May 6th, it appears that hostilities against the 
Seminole Indians are to be prosecuted with 
unabated vigor, under the command of Col. 
Loomis. The exigencies of the Government 
require the presence of Gen. Harney upon 
another field, but the policy inuagurated by 
him is to be carried out. The Governor bad 
an interview with both the Secretary of War 
and Gen. Scott, and received assurances from 
them that the war will be prosecuted with the 
utmost vigor, and that no suspension of hostili- 
ties was contemplated. He also expresses the 
betief that Gen. Harney will return to Florida, 
if necessary, after he shall have “ tranquillized ” 
Kansas, where he has been ordered ; and in the 
mean time he promises to urge upon the War 
Department the necessity of increasing the 
force in Florida. 


The Marion (Ala.) American says: Negroes 
are rising, not against their masters, but to the 
great hehoof of their masters. The fact is, 
that negroes are astonishingly high. Yester- 
day two negro men were sold on the block for 
cask, at enormous prices. They were brothers, 
and both were upwards of thirty years of age. 
One sold for $2,050, and the other for $2,045. 
They were likely, and both were artesian well- 
borers. 


Virginia has the following leading centres : 
Petersburg, 15,00@ inhabitants; Wheeling, 
14,000; Alexandria, 10,000; Lynchburg,10,000. 
Should the Northern emigration to the State be 
successful to any extent, most of these towns 
will receive a large accession cf trade. 


Disaster To THE Sue Rosert L. Lane.— 
Shelburne, N. S., May 23.—The ship Robert 
L. Lane, with six hundred emigrant passen- 
gers from Liverpool for New York, struck on 
Brazil rock, off Cape Sable, on the night of the 
23d instant, and backed off in a leaky state. 
About three hundred women and children were 
put on board a schooner at sea, and landed 
here last evening, all well. The ship succeed- 
ed in getting into harbor to-day, by continu- 
ally working at the pumps, with loss of rudder. 


Kansas Emigrant Ain Company.—Boston, 
May 26.—The Kansas Emigrant Aid Company 
held their annual meeting to-day. The report 
of the board of directors shows that the invest- 
ment will probably be returned to the stock- 
holders, with perhaps a considerable advance. 
The payment of damages for the destruction of 
the Free State Hotel, at Lawrence, will be 
pressed in Congress, with a prospect of success. 
Amos A. Lawrence, Eaq., resigned the treasury- 
ship, but the other officers were generally re- 
elected. The receipts of the year amount to 
$42,000. 


Great PRoriT MADE BY THE UNITED STATES. 
The amount cleared outright by the Govern- 
ment, in the recent auction of lands in Chelsea, 
Massachusetts, probably exceeds any sale of 
the kind ever made by the United States. The 
property consisted of some ten acres of upland, 
which the authorities at Washington originally 
purchased for the small sum of five hundred 
Goilars per acre, or five thousand dollars only 
for the whole. This was all that was paid for 
the upland; the flats, consisting of about 
114,000 feet, having been thrown in, or given 
to the Government, when the conveyance was 
made. Before the late auction, the property 
was divided into lots, and appraised at $250,000, 
as its minimum value; and though no credit 
was allowed the purchasers—the terms being 
equivalent to cash down—yet the proceeds, ac- 
cording to one published report, amount to no 
less an aggregate than $175,000, or $185,000, 
according to another. This aggregate is ex- 
clusive of the 114,000 feet of flats, valued at the 
minimum of ninety cents or one dollar per foot; 
and the whole of which flats was reserved or 
withdrawn from the vendue. 

Counterfeit new cent pieces are in circulation, 
intended, no doubt, to mix with the genuine 
in large quantities; they will easily deceive per- 
sons at a casual glance, but, being of pewter, 
like all that kind of coin, have a greasy feel and 
a slumpy sound, that any boy will recognise. 


Arriva or Gov. Watker in Kansas.—Le- 
compton, May 28.—Governor Walker arrived 
here yesterday, and was very quietly received. 
He read his inaugural address, which was very 
lengthy. It declares that the Territorial laws 
shall be enforced, and criticises the actions of 
the Free State men, and declares that the posi- 
tion taken will be maintained by the whole 
force of the Government. 

In passing through the town of Lawrence, 
the Governor assured the people that everything 
would be allowed for a fair inquiry into the 
points in dispute. 

A nominating convention was held here for 
delegates to a constitutional convention and for 
® surveyor general, and candidates were nom- 
inated. 


CavituLaTion or Watxer.—New Orleans, 
May 27.—The steamer Empire City, from As- 
pinwall, is coming up with the noted General 
Walker and staff, of the Nicaraguan filibusters, 
on board, they baving capitulated on the first 
of May, to Captain Davis, of the United States 
sloop of war St. Mary’s. They were brought to 
Panama by him. The Custa Ricans are not 
known in the articles of capitulation. Two 
hundred and sixty men came off with Walker. 

Later.---The Empire City reached her wharf 
at seven o’clock; ten thousand people were 
present. Gen. Walker, accompanied by Col. 
Jacques, Mr. Pitcher, and Mr. Turner, agent 
of the associated press, proceeded in carriages 
to the St. Charles, where Walker spoke, ex- 
pressing his thanks for the reception ; recog- 
nising the American love of liberty in the mass- 
es, and assuring them that victory was still sure. 
The greatest excitement exists in thecity. The 
St. Charles is besieged by thousands. Walker 
spoke twice. 

The California papers discredit the story of 
Crabbe’: defeat and execution. Walker sur- 
rendered because Captain Davis signified his 
intention of seizing the schooner Granada, 
which held Walker’s reserve. Walker was kept 
& prisoner by the United States commander at 
Panama, notwithstanding the terms of capitu- 
lation allowed him and his officers to retain their 
side-arms and liberty. 

Tue New York Trovstes.—In addition to 
the police and other difficulties arising out of 
the late legislation in New York State, the 
grain merchants of the city have resolved to 
adhere to the custom of estimating a bushel of 
corn to weigh jifly-siz pounds, thus practical- 
ly nullifying the late act of the Legislature, 
giving jifty eight pounds to the bushel. The 
ship-masters and ship-owners will also stand out 
against the new harbor regulations. 


Paper Manuracrory iv Havana.—A com- 
pany, with a capital of $300,000, in shares of 
$1,000 each, has been formed at Havana; the 
stock has all been taken, and already commands 
a premium. The capital is to be increased to 
$100,000, and the intention is to supply a good 
article of domestic manufacture for the heavy 
consumption of paper in Cuba, equal to that 
which comes from the United States and from 
England. 


The Journal of Commerce publishes a list of 
new buildings in process of erection in New 
York, and their cost. The number is 90, and 
the total cost $5,624,000; of these, Amos R. 
Eno’s Hotel is estimated to cost $500,000, and 
the Bank of Commerce $400,000. 


Later From Liverta.—By the arrival at 
Baltimore of the schooner Fawn, Captain Lea- 
ry, from Monrovia, whence she sailed on the 
20th of April, we learn that the United States 
brig Dolphin sailed for the Cape de Verde Isl- 
ands two days previous. 
President Benson had sent a message to the 
Liberia Legislature, announcing that the people 
of the “State of Maryland in Liberia,” having 
unanimously voted in favor of annexation as a 
county to the Republic of Liberia, had made a 
formal application for admigsion, accompanied 
by a request to have the name of their county 
changed from the “county of Palmas,” as was 
first requested by them, to the county of Mary- 
land. This request the President thinks should 
be complied with, as it is “richly due to the 
State of Maryland in the United States of 
America, whose Colonization Society, having 
been liberally aided by the State Government, 
planted and for a long time fostered the settle- 
ments at Cupe Palmas, and whose solicitude 
for their welfare is yet undiminished.”’ 
President Benson also speaks in high terms 
of the generous conduct of Dr. James Hall, of 
Baltimore, through whom the Republic secured 
& loan of $5,000 to enabie it to prosecute and 
close the recent war at Cape Palmas. 


The new line of steamers between Liverpool 
end Portland, via Halifax and St. John’s, N. F., 
has proved eminently successful. The boats 
engaged in it, the Khersonese and Circassian, 
are constantly crowded with passengers, and 
every cabin is engaged a voyage ahead, as is 
the case with the next trips of both from Liver- 
pool. Freight too, offers so freely, that on the 
last trip of the Circassian she was compelled to 
leave some lying on the wharf at Liverpool, for 
want of time to take it on board; that trip oc- 
cupied but fourteen days from Liverpool to 
Portland, including stoppage at the two way 
ports, St. John’s having been reached in 8} 
days. 

Mrs. General Scott is said to be lying dan- 
gerously iilin Paris. Her daughter, Mrs. Major 
Scott, will sail to-morrow to join her. 





LATER FROM CALIFORNIA. 


Particulars of Walker’s Surrender. 


New York, May 28.—The steamer Illinois 
arrived at 4 o’clock this afternoon. She left 
Aspinwall on the 19th, having connected with 
the steamer Golden Gate, which brought from 
San Francisco nearly $2,250,000 in gold. Gen. 
Henningsen and Col. Titus are among the pas- 
sengers. 

The Illinois brings eight hundred passengers 
and $1,760,000 in gold, of which Drexel & Co. 
receive $300,000; Wells & Fargo, $300,000 ; 
Robert Hallet & Co., 200,000; and Duncan & 
Sherman, $200,000. 

Official information, received at Panama 
from Bogota, states that the islands in the Bay 
of Panama, together with the tonnage dues on 
American vesselz, had been ceded to England. 

Information of the execution of Col. Crabbe 
and his party had been received at Panama. 

General Walker evacuated Rivas on the first 
of May, he having capitulated with the Costa 
Ricans, and being allowed to retire with his 
cflicers on board the United States sloop of war 
St. Mary’s. The rest of his army was sent down 
in a steamer to Panama. 

The Costa Ricans received the news of Gen. 
Walker’s surrender with great rejoicing. Ex- 
tensive preparations were making for the recep- 
tion of General Mora at San Jose, on his return 
from Rivas. 

The Mlirois brings advices from Valparaiso 
to April 10th, and from Callao to the 26th. 
General Vivanco, with two steamers and 500 
men, attacked Callao at midnight on the 26th 
of April. A brisk fight ensued in the streets, 
whick resulted in Vivanco’s total defeat, a large 
part of his force being prisoners. 

General Vivanco remained on board the 
steamers, and escaped with them, General 
Plaza, of the Government army, and Genera 
Lofera and Col. Roderigues, of the. insurgents, 
were killed. Generals Vigil and Machuca, of 
the insurgents, were wounded and taken prison- 
ers. 

General Vivanco says that he has 3,500 
troops at Arequipa, and dees not acknowledge 
his final defeat. The revolutionary ships Lou, 
Guise, end Ischuca, were at Chineas four days 
after the fight: and during the funeral obse- 
quies of Gen. Plaza, a report that the victori- 
ous troops were again landing, created great ex- 
citement. During the confusion, Mr. Eaton, 
clerk to the Americar consul, waa shot dead. 

‘The-custom house at Callao was closed, and 
all business suspended. 
CALIFORNIA NEWS. 

The news from California is unimportant. 
The Legislature adjourned on the 13th, having 
passed 280 bills. : 

The mining news was favorable, the supply 
of water at the mines being more abundant 
than usual. 

The grain crops were suffering from drought. 

Raytown, in Carson valley, had been destroy- 
ed by fire. 

Accounts from Oregon state that the Indians 
in Umpqua county threaten hostilities. The 
crop prospects in Oregon were brighter. 

Sandwich Island dates to the 4th of April 
had been received, but are uninteresting. 

The San Francisco market continued dull. 


FOREIGN SUMMARY. 
LATER FROM EUROPE. 


New York, May 28.—The steamer Arabia 
arrived this evening, bringing dates from Liver- 
pool to the 16th instant. 

ENGLAND. 

Lord Palmerston had introduced a bill to 
amend the parliamentary oaths by omitting the 
words, “on the true faith of a Christian,” thus 
allowing for the admission of Jews to Parlia- 
ment. 





SPAIN. 

The Spanish armada had not yet left Cadiz. 

The Mexican ambassador had an interview 
on the 14th with the Minister of Foreign Affairs 
at Madrid. 

Spain will send a special envoy to China, to 
secure a share in the new commercial ar- 
rangements. 

Espartes has resigned his seat as Senator. 

The Madrid correspondents relate that the 
King has been discovered in a conspiracy to 
dethrone the Queen, and that he is threatened 
with a trial for treason. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

The King of Prussia has sent a favorable 
reply to Napoleon’s letter respecting Neufchatel. 
The affair is now supposed to be settled. 

Russia is fitting out an expedition from Cron- 
stadt, with a special envoy to China. 

A son has been born to the Emperor and 
Empress of Russia. 

Hong Kong dates have been received to 
March 13th. Nothing of importance has trans- 
pired since the last mail. 

Shanghai dates have been recaived to March 
20th. Silk was active. Calcutta dates to 
April 9th represent imports and exports as 
unchanged. 

We subjoin from our foreign files some few 
further extracts: 

ENGLAND. 

As a truly tragic episode to the Persian war, 
the English papers mention the death, each by 
his own hand, of General Forster Stalker, com- 
mander of the forces, and Commodore Ethe- 
ridge, of the navy. Operating against the Per- 
sian forces, Stalker was temporarily insane, and 
Etheridge had much worried himself because 
his men had not sufficient shelter to protect 
them from the coming hot weather. This, it is 
supposed, drove him to commit the deed. 

In the British Parliament, Lord Palmerston 
had made an important speech respecting the 
Isthmus of Panama, in which he noticed the 

olicy ofthe United States Government towards 
ie ranada, and defined the position of the 
British Cabinet with regard to the matter. The 
English fleet, he eaid, would lend a moral sup- 
port to Mr. Buchanan’s demand for redress, 
and the Isthmus traffic should be rendered 
free and secure to and for the people of all 
nations. Lord Napier’s speech in New York 
was highly approved by the London press. Mr. 
Dallas had attended the Manchester Exhibition 
of Art, where his presence attracted great at- 
“= was laid before Parliament, urg- 
ing that the new reform bill should make 
provision for members to represent the colo- 
nies—tweaty colonial represenatives—five for 
Canada and its tributaries, five for New South 
Wales, three for the West Indies, three for the 
Cape, and four for the Mediterranean and Chan- 
nel Islands belonging to Britain. 
The London Morning Post authoritatively 
contradicts the rumor of the intended resigna- 





tion of Lord Panmure, 


have cleared over $15,000 selling one of them. 

four stamps, and I will send yau, gratis, forty pages par- 
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FRANCE. 

The trial of the men accused of belonging to 
a secret society for the overthrow of the French 
Government has been brought to a close at the 
Paris Tribunal of Correctional Police. Three 
of the accused were acquitted. The chief of 
the gang was tenderly treated—fifteen months 
imprisonment and a fine of a thouzand francs. 
The facts show that the conspirators were in 
earnest, and if the first signal had been given 
at the Place de la Bastile on the 24th of Feb- 
ruary last, as arranged by throwing a crown of 
flowera at the Column of July, the streets of 
Paris would once more have been deluged with 
the blood of the combatants. 





FOUR DAYS LATER FROM EUROPE. 


Quebec, June 1.—The steamer Canadian, 
from Liverpool on the 20th May, has arrived. 
aera that the Europa arrived out on the 

th. 

Paris letters state that the discount market 
was easy, with a better supply of money on the 
bourse. It is rumored that the Bank of France 
has made a new contract for gold. The silk 
market remains in a state of suspense, but 
nothing unfavorable has transpired in France. 
From Naples accounts are good, but in Lom- 
bardy uncertainty prevails. 

The new Danish Ministry are apparently 
pursuing an ameliorating course towards Hol- 
stein. 

There had been another battle between the 
Turks and revolted Arabs at Damaska. 

There had been no further operations by the 
Americans in China. 

In the Liverpool market, cotton was quiet, 
and generally unchanged; sales three days 
16,000—to speculators 1,800, and exporters 
1,200 bales. 

Breadstufis were steady. 
unchanged. 

The money market was unchanged ; consols 
for money 933, on account 93%. 


Provisions were 


To Cure a Cough, buy a bottle of the Bal- 
sam of Wild Cherry. We have more faith in 
this combination of Dr. Wistar, than in any 
other remedy known, having witnessed its en- 
tire success in many cases of protracted cough. 








MARKETS. 


BALTIMORE MARKET, 
Carefully prepared to Tuesday, June 2, 1957. 


Flour, Howard Street - - - $7.60 @ 0.00 
Flour, City Milis- - - - - 7.80 @ 0.00 
Rye Flour - - - +--+ - 4.75 @ 4.50 
Corn Meal - - - - - + = 3.00 @ 4.00 
Wheat, white - - +» + - + 1.75 @ 1.70 
Wheat,red - - - - - + + 145 1,80 
Corn, white- - - - + «+ = 3 87 
Corn, yellow - +--+ + + © 76@ 179 
Rye, Pennsylvania - - - - 95 @ (0 
Rye, Virginia - - - - - + 80@ 85 
Oats, Maryland and Virginia 46 @ 55 
Oats, Pennsylvania - - - - 65 @ 66 
Clover Seed - - - + + + 7.25 (@ 8.25 
Timothy Seed- - - - + + 3.75 (@ 4.00 
Hay, Timothy- - - - + + 16.00 (@20.09 
Mitseeecc ss Sa 
Potatoes, Mercer- - - + + 1.30 3 1.40 
Bacon, Shouldera- - + + = 93@ 103 
Bacon, Sides - - - - + + 123@ 12 
Bacon, Hamp - - - - ++ 12@ M4 
Pork, Mess- - - + + + + 23.50 @23.00 
Pork, Prime - - + «= + 18.50 on 00 
Beef, Mess - - - + = + + 16.00 @18.00 
Lard, in barrela - - - = + 14@ 14} 
Lard,inkegs - - - - + + I43@ 15} 
Wocl, Unwashed - - - + + 25 ¢ 27 
Wool, Washed- - - + + + 33 o 36 
Wool, Pulled - - - + - - 29 @_ 33 
Wool, Fleece, common- - + 34 @ 38 
Wool, Fleece, fine - - - =» 47 @ 6&2 
Wool, Choice Merino - - - 60 55 
Buiter, Western, inkegs - - M4@ 15 
Butter, Roll - - - + + + 23@ 25 
Cheese - +--+ +++ ++ 12@ 14 
Coffee, Rio- - - - + + + 10) 11} 
Coffee, Java - - + - + = 16 15) 


REW YORK MARKET, 

Carefully prepared to Tuesday, June 2, 1657. 
Flour, State brands - - - - $6.00 «4 6.85 
Flour, State brands, ettra- - 7.00 @ 7.15 
Flour, Western - - 6.50 @ 0.00 
Flour, Southern - - 7.60 @ 7.80 
- 3.50 (@ 4.85 


Bye Flour oe 
Corn Meal - + + = = - 3.40 @ 3.45 
Wheat, white » + - = - 176 @ 1.83 
Wheat, red- -@- + = - 151 @ 0.00 
Corn, white- = - - 2@ 6 
Corn, yellow - “+ - 84@ 85 
Rye - + = = ‘ - 9%@ 60 
Osts--- + 2+ +++ 63 @ 00 
Clover Seed - “ - 11.00 @12.00 
Timothy Seed - ~ - 3.60 (@ 3.75 
Hay --- - os . 70@ 89 
Hops- - - - " : 7@ 14 
Bacon, Shoulders . - 9 9} 
Bacon, Sides - : - 103@ 104 
Bacon, Hame - . . Loa@ 11 
. - 23.25 (23.50 
Pork, Prime - . + + 1925 319.30 


Pork, Mess - - + 


Wool, Fleece, fine - 
Tron, Scotch, Pig- - 
Lime, Rockland - 

Lime, common - - 


29.50 (30.00 
3 


WISTAR’S BALSAM OF WILD CHERRY. 


1.15 
95 


0.00 
oe 


rs « » 6 0 « 12.756 @14.00 
Lard, in barrels - i4@ 14} 
Lard, in kegs - " 15 @ 153 
Butter, Western * 15 @ 20 
Butter, State - * 23 @ 263 
Cheese - « = 2) 2@ 13 
Coffee, Rio- - “- -> l@ 113 
Cofise, Java - ss - 0O@ 1 
Wool, Unwashed - + + - 00@ 00 
Wool, Washed - a. - 45 @4 00 
Wool, Pulled - - - = - 33@ = 00 
Wool, Fleece, commen « - 00@ 60 





The Editor of the Boston Post says: 

“ We have not until recently been ecquainted experi- 
mentally with the true value of Wistar’s Balsam. From 
this truly valuable me¢icine we have received a present 
benefit, having recently used it in a case of severe cold 
and cough, with entire success, and most cheerfully ree- 
ommend it to those alike afflicted. Itis a scientific prep- 
aration, and worthy of confidence.” 

Dr. Bradford Kuapp, of Crown Point, New York, in a 
letter dated August 3, says: 

“Jn the course of my practice in this vicinity, T have 
tested the good qualities of Wistar’s Balsam of Wild 
Cherry in Pulmonary complaints, and I now wish to pre- 
cure a supply of the medicine.” 

i] None genuine, unless signed I. BUTTS on the 
wrapper. 14 





TO NERVOUS SUFFERERS. 


A retired clergyman, restored to health in a few days 
afier many years of great nervous suffering, is anxious 
make known the means of cure. Will send (free) the 
prescription used. Direct to the Rev. JOHN M. DAG- 
NALL, 59 Fulton street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 530 





FOR NINE CENTS, 

N STAMPS, the June number of the Ladies’ Annual 

will be sent, post paid. It contains a splendid steel 
engraving of the Indianapolis Christian University, and 
valuable announcements to teachers and others. Terms, 
$1 a year, or five copies (at 60 cents) for $3. Gem steel 
plate and 32 pages monthly. The finest dollar magazine 
in America. Every reader is requested to send for the June 
number. Subscriptions commence with any number. 


J. CHALLEN, 
Phila’elphia, Pa. 


DRED SCOTT CASE. 


UST PUBLISHED, the Official Proceedings and De- 
e) cisions in this important ease. Price 50 cents. Post- 
age 10 cents. For sale by 
L. CLEPHANE, 


Washington, D. C. 


WANTED, 


-yY an industrious young man of thirty years of age, of 
B temperate habits. who neither uses tobacco, drinks 
whisky, nor swears. a partner for life. with five or ten 
thousand dollars. Of course, a lady preferred. For par- 
ticulars, address M., Geneva, N. 513 


HENRY M. WHITNEY, 


oA4 





542 














Honolulu, Oahu, H. I. . 
ation Orders for 
executed with despatch. 359 





FIVE THOUSAND AGENTS 
ANTED, to sell two new and unequalled Inven- 
tions, wanted and selling everywhere. My agents ; 
Put in : 
in the country. y 
RAIM BROWN, Lowell, Masa . 





ONE THOUSAND YOUNG MEN 
AN make over one liundred per cent. in selling Pre 
mium Inks and other Chemicals Send stamp to 
538 M. J. COOK, A. B., Detroit, Michigan. 








Address J. S. SHAW, Union Mills, Indiana. & 


CHINESE SUGAR MILLET. 


OR one dollar, I will send by mail, free, enouw, h pure 
seed of the Chinese Sugar Cane topiant a ha’ io 








PRINTING. 


THE NATIONAL ER 


Books, Magazines, Newspapers, and all kinds of } cussion of the Republican movement. 
Stationery, oy on hand and for sale. 
binding received, anc 


late the stomach and bowels. 
remedy, perfectly 
are sold yearly. 
PERKINS, New Yor 
twenty-five cexts. 8 
world. 


world 
A NEW FRUIT AND FLOWER CATALOGUE, 


ay 


A, 


Washington, D. C, 


G. BAILEY, EDITOR AND PROPRIETOR 5 
JOHN G. WHITTIER, CORRESPONDING EDITOR, 


PROSPECTUS OF THE ELEVENTH VOLUME, 





BEGINNING JANUARY 1, 1857, 


The National Fra is an uncompromising 


opponent of Slavery and the Slave Power; an 


advocate of personal, civil, and religious liber- 

sy, without regard to race or creed; a foe to all 

secret combinations to control the Ballot-Box, 

whether under the direction of priests or lay- 

men, and to.all measures directly or indirectly 

countenancing proscription on account of birth- 

place or religion; a friend of Temperance, the 

omestead, and all reforms calculated to secure 

to Labor its just consideration, recompense, aud 

political weight, and to Trade, its Natural Free- 

dom, in virtue of which every man bas a right 

to buy and sell in whatever market he pleases, 

It believes in the right of individual judgment 

in all matters, whether of religion or politice, 

and rejects the dogma of passive obedience 

and non-resistance in both Church and State ; 

holding that no man who swears to support the 

Constitution of the United States can delibe- 

rately violate his own settled convictions of its 
meaning, without incurring the guilt of perjury, 
and that no citizen can obey a human enacts 
ment which requires him to commit injustice, 
without immorality. ’ 

_ It regards Slavery, and the issues involved 
in it, as forming the great Political Question of 
the Day; teking the ground, that Slavery, from 
its necessities, instincts, and habits, is perpetu- 
ally antagonistic to Freedom and Free Labor, 
and unchangeably aggressive; that its work- 
ings can be counteracted only by a permanent 
system of measures; and it therefore has sup- 
ported, and will continue to support, the Re- 
publican Party, so long as it shall be true to 
Freedom, holding itself, however, perfectly in- 
dependent, at liberty to approve or condemn 
whatever may accord or conflict with its oft. 
avowed principles. 

It presents weekly a summary of General 
News and Political Intelligence, keeps a rec- 
ord of the Proceedings of Congress, and is tha 
repository of a large portion of the most im- 
portant speeches delivered in that body. 

Its Foreign and Domestic Correspondence is 
carefully provided for, and its Literary Miscel- 
lany, chiefly original, being supplied by many 
of the best writers of the country, makes it em- 
phatically a Parer rok THE Famity. 

The Republican Party must now perfect ita 
organization, and proceed at once to the task 
of enlightening the Public Mind. Only in this 
way can it retain its power in the States which 
it now controls, and acquire power in the States 
which have just decided the issue againat it. 
Documents and speeches answer the purposes 
of a temporary canvass, but permanent effects 
can be produced best by ever-working agencies. 
A single tract, read, may be forgotten—a good 
newspaper, going into a family as a regular 
visiter, will not be forgotten. It is the continual 
dropping that wears away stone—the repeated 
blow that drives the wedge home—importu- 
nity that prevails where spasmodic appeals 
fail, The newspaper devoted to the discussion 
of fundamentral principles, is the constant drop- 
ping, the all-prevailing importunity. No other 
agency can supply its place. 

My subscribers have stood by the Hra hand- 
somely. No paper can boast warmer or more 
steadfast friends. They have not forgotten 
that, whatever the claims and merits of other 
papers, the Hra, in the face of imminent per- 
ils, was the pioneer to Freedom of the Press in 
this slaveholding District, and has been for ten 
years the only journal at the seat of the Fed- 
eral Government, representing the sentiments 
of the Free States on the great Question of the 
Country, the only journal through which their 
loyal representatives in Congress could find 
voice and vindication. They have not forgot- 
ten, nor will they forget, that while papers en- 
gaged in the same Cause elsewhere, have 
strong local interests to rely upon, and the pa- 
pers printed here, opposed to our Cause, thrive 
through the patronage of the Federal Govern- 
ment, the Ha is uniformly proscribed by that 
Government, and its legal right to official ad- 
vertisementa denied, while, so far from having 
the support, it is constantly subjected to the 
opposition, of streng local interests; so that its 
only dependence is upon those enlightened 
friends of Freedom, all over the country, wh¢ 
appreciate the necessity of maintaining such ¢ 
sentinel on the outpost of Freedom. . 

G. BAILEY. 

Washington, D. C., January 1, 1857. 


TEKMS. 


Single copy, one year + + - + $2 
Three copies, one year - - - - 5 
Ten copies, one year - - - - 15 
Single copy, six months - - 1 
Five copies, six months- - - - 5 
Ten copies, six months - - - - 8 


pas Payments always in advance. 

Vo.unTary agents are entitled to retain fifty 
cents commission on each yearly, and twenty- 
five cents on each semi-yearly, subscriber, ex- 
cept in the case of Clubs. 

A Club of five subscribers, at $8, will entitle 
the person making it up to a copy for six 
months; a Club of ten, at $15, to a copy for 
one year. 

To voluntary agents will also be sent, if they 
desire it, a copy of the bound volume of Facts 
Sor the People. 

When a Club of subscribers has been for- 
warded, additions may be made to it on the 
same terms. It is not necessary that the sub- 
acribers to a Club should receive their papers 
at the same post oflice. 
hes A Club may be made up of either new 
or old subscribers. 

RaS~ Money may be forwarded by mail, at 
my risk. Large amounts can be remitted in 
drafts, or certificates of deposite. 

Address G. Baitey, Washington, D. C., Edi- 
tor of National Fira. 





WHO WANTS A CHEAP DOCUMENT?! 
FACTS FOR THE PEOPLE, 


Stitched and bound in paper, sent, free of poats 
age, to any who may order them, for 25 centa 
a copy. The work forms a neat volume of 192 
pages. It contains— 

“A Decade of the Slave Power”—completa 
in ten chapters. 

Dangers of Slavery Extension—Slaveholders 
a Privileged Class— Growth of our Negra 
Aristocracy—being a speech delivered by Gov. 
Seward, in Albany, October 12th, 1855. 

The Politics of Justice, Equality, and Free. 
dom—being a speech of Gov. Seward, delivered 
at Buffalo, N. Y., October 19th, 1855. 
American Politics—a speech delivered by the 
Hon. George W. Julian. 

Speech of the Hon. John P. Hale, on the 
President’s Message, relating to Kansas. 
Editorial Comments on the same Message. 
History and Philosophy of the Struggle for 
the Speakership of the Present House of Rep- 
resentatives, with a classification of votes. 
Letter of Francis P. Blair to the Republi 
can Association of Washington. 

Sectionalism and Républicanism—An Fdi- 
torial Review of a Letter from the Hor. D. D. 
Barnard, of New York. 

A Synopsis of the Slave Code in the District 
of Columbia. 

Statistics of Slavery in Meryland and Mis- 


uri. 
Besides all this, the volume presents & com- 


prehensive view of the Know Nothing move- 
ment and its bearings; accounts of Kansas af- 
OOKSELLER and Stationer, Post Office Building: | fgirg and of slave cases, and a thorough dis- 








MOTHERS! MOTHERS!! MOTHERS!!! 
.D NURSE FOR CHILDREN.— Don’t fail to 
reese Mrs. Winslow's Soothing Syrup for chiidren. 
eething. It has no equal on earth. Reduces inflamma- 
ion will give immediate relief from a —_ = apne 
‘ i i —vyes, absolutely sure— egu- 
modic action, and te ea is an old and well-tried 
safe in ull cases. Millions of bottles 
The genuine article has “CURTIS & 
k,” on the outside wrapper. Price 
old by Druggists throughout the 
5 





FOR 1857, 
ITH description and prices of all Trees and Plants 
needed in the Garden, Lawn, Orchard, Green 


-House, Vinery or Nurcery, with the latest nacelties, will be 
forwarded on application. Carriage of 211 packages paid 
to Bosion or New York. 





on, Pamphlet, and Job Printing, neatly executed by 





and Second street, 


& BLANCHARD, corner of Indiana avenut 
Second Washington, D. C, 


B. M. WATSON, 


534 Old Colony Nurscrics, Plymouth, Mass, 





